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FOREWORD 



The emergence of Finnish research into higher education as a 
distinct multidisciplinary field of inquiry is closely asso- 
ciated with the expansion of the higher educational system in 
this country and its increasing importance in society in the 
period beginnin,^ with the latter sixties. The bulk of the 
research done so far falls in the mid-seventies, a point at 
which the university system was undergoing vigoroT'*» reform and 
research data were essential. Study in this field has neverthe- 
less at no stage attained the proportions or the status it 
erjoys for example in Sweden, where it ii^c -Iways been more 
diversified and more extensive. 

One problem for Finnish research in the higher educational area 
has arisen from the cold negligence of university teachers - 
investigation does of course constantly call in question many of 
the characteristic aspects of the academic world, even on 
occasion the activities of Its members. It would sometimes 
seem easier for the scholar to study alien and remote institu- 
tions than the close familiar parts of his own environment. 

Another problem for Finnish research in particular is the matter 
of language; most studies have hirherto been published solely in 
Finnish. This present review seeks to amend the situation in 
making available in English some representative results of the 
work done on higher education in this country. To encourage and 
facilitate international contact, the addresses of contributors 
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are appended to the reports in the collection, and the writers 
will be pleased to receive and answer any comment or inquiry. 

Typical of the outward development of the Finnish higher educa- 
tional structure over '".he past two decades are a marked expan- 
sion in numbers of students, teachers and researchers, resources 
and scope of research, and the establisnment of new institutions 
in various parts of this sparsely populated country. 

Along with the development of the university infrastructure the 
institution itself has also undergone a series of internal 
reforms affecting both the administration and planning of the 
universities and the organization of degree courses and studies* 
This present decade has been called a period of internal devel- 
opment, attention turning to the productivity of research and 
training and to factors promotive of it. At the same time 
research into higher education has become an established field 
as "one-off" projects give way to more deliberate probing and 
the volume of research increases. 

According to the national research register there were in Pin- 
land in 1984 about fifty research projects under way - this not 
including development projects - concerned with the universi- 
ties, their status and their activities. Most prominent in 
these undertakings are the universities in JyvMskyia (including 
the Insticute for Educational Research), Joensuu and Tampere. 
In the respective disciplines the greater proportion of investi- 
gations have been in the educational, psychological, sociolo- 
gical and economic fields. Objects of study have comprised a 
wide range, for example teaching ani learning, the problems of 
teacher training, students' study and professional careers, and 
problems of the institution itself and its administration. 

This pr'5sent collection comprises articles based on results of 
current research in higher education. The object in publishing 
them i? to reinforce contacts with international research and 
researchers in the field. 
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With the exception of pp. 25-39 the reports were translated into 
English by Robert MacGilleon, M. A., and typea by Sinikka Vihne. 
Publication was made P':)asible by financial support from the 
Ministry of Education. 

Jyvaskyia, May 24th, 1985 
Editors: Raimo MSkinen Mauri Panhelainen 

Matti Parjanen 
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Arl Antlkalnen 



UNIVERSITY DEVELOPMENT, SOCIAL CHANGE AND REGIONAL POLICY 



ABSTRACT 

The article discusses the development of the Finnish universi- 
ties during recent decades and the connection between this 
process and the structure of Finnish society and changes in it. 
The object is to outline social factors and social change as 
they have contributed to the formation of the present university 
system in Finland. The account of past development ia incre- 
mented with a brief consideration of future prospects. 

The early stages of the Finnish higher education are connected 
with two great processes of change, namely the building of a 
Finnish nation-state and the industrial revolution in this coun- 
try* Indeed the current situation may equally be seen in the 
light of these two transformations and their sequels, and with 
regard to the society and the educational system which have 
since evolved this entails a consideration of regional develop- 
ment and regional policy, which are the focal concern in the 
present account. 

Any analysis of the higher education system should in fact 
reckon with the immense significance of tradition and the rela- 
tive independence of the academic institutions. Since, however, 
this present consideration is primarily concerned with the gene- 
ral structure of the system, these aspects will remain in the 
background . 



1 ) The article is hased on results of "University and Environ- 
ment" (AntJkamen '980 and 1981) and the initial publications of 
the project "The Tinnish University Model and its Future" (Jolk- 
konen ^984; Turkulainer- 1984). It ia intended mainly for readers 
^»brcad, but may well be of interest to all who are concerned 
with higher educational and regional policy. 
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1 . The uiiiversity and society 

Approaching historical accounts of the early phases Ln the life 
of the Finnish universities, I have as a social scientist in- 
variably been struck by the presence in every case of a clearly 
demonstrable social context in which the decision to establish 
a university has been made. As an amateur historian my inter- 
pretations have included the following: 

- The foundation of the Academy of Turku in 1640 is to be seen 
as part of an effort on the part of the Swedish kingdom (to 
which Finland at that time belonged) to ensure in its extensive 
domains an adequate degree of administrative and religious in- 
tegration. 

- The transfer of this Academy to the new capital Helsinki in 
1827 and its re-establishment as the Imperial University of 
Alexander served the interests of the Russian Czar and the Grand 
Duke of Finland. 

- The establishment of Helsinki University of Techology in 1908 
and the Schools of Economics in 1909 and 1911 are connected with 
the emergence of industry and trade in a changing society. 

- The foundation in 1917 of the Abo Akademi and of Turku Univer- 
sity in 1920 must be seen in the light of the bilingual struc- 
ti^re of t*:e country's population and the then prevailing lan- 
guage dispute: it was thus bilingualism which first gave impulse 
to the process of decentralization. 

- The establishment of the College of Civics in 1925 was part of 
the effort to secure national integration after the Civil War 
and the achievement of Independence; its expansion five years 
later into the School of Social Sciences came concomitant with 
the development of public administration and organizational 
activity in Finland; its removal to Tampere in I960 came subse- 
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quent '^o the establishment in the University of Helsinki of a 
Faculty of Political Science and the inevitable narrowing of 
the School's scope ^'or development, while simultaneously regio- 
nal poUcy was emerging as a distinct sector; in Tampere the 
School was extended with a Faculty of Economics and Administra- 
tion serving the needs of developing capitalism, and was re- 
established IS a university in 1966. 

- In 1863, during a period of marked Finnish nationalism, a 
seminar was established in Jyv§skyia for the training of elemen- 
tary school teachers and was expanded in 1934 into the College 
of Education es the need for teachers increased ani training in 
the field developed; after a series of further developments this 
institution became the University of Jyyfiakyia in 1966. In its 
quiet inland location JyvSskylfi correspo.ided to the XlXth cen- 
tury conception of an environment suitable for the training of 
teachers, while subsequent development took place in conjunction 
with the general expansion of higher education. 

- The establishment of the University of Oulu in North Finland 
in 1958, the solution to the question of a university for East 
Finland by the establishment of small universities in Joensuu 
(1969) and Kuopio (1970) and the university of technology col- 
lege in Lappeenranta (1969), and a the establishment of the 
school of economics for West Finland in Vaasa (1968), and most 
recently of the university of for Lapland in Rovaniemi in 1979, 
are tc be seen as consequences of the emergence and the estab- 
lishment of regional policy in conditions of great structural 
change and economic growth (Antikainen 1979). 

The history of the foundation of other institutions not listed 
does not alter uais general conception: the development of 
higher education in Finland has taken place in conjunction with 
two great processes of change, the formation of nation^state and 
the aftermath of the industrial revolution (cf. Elovainio 197^*; 
Jolkkonen 1984). In the wo-ds of Jolkkonen industrializing 
society was the mother of the Finnish higher educational system. 
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and national conflicts assumed the role of midwife. 

The higher educational system in this country has attained its 
present proportions during the last few decades. Beginning from 
the 1950s the studcv.t population has doubled with each decade, 
and over the six decades of the country's independence (1920-79) 
75 i of degrees t^ken were completed in the 1960s and 708 (Jolk- 
konen, op.cit,). This same period has been one of development 
in state higher educational planning * Wheres up to the end of 
the 1960s decisions on higher education took place largely among 
the professors of Helsinki University, 1967 saw the establish- 
ment in the Ministry of Education of a department for higher 
education and research. The present extent and form of the 
university system are thus largely the outcome of State planning 
(Figure 1). 



2. The Finnish higher educational network 

Among conspicuous structural features of Finland's higher educa- 
tional establishments .Tolkkonen (1984) lists the following: 

- the formation of the system out of broad-bafed and specialized 
types of institution 

- the central role of the former and the uniform level of the 
system, making it possible to take higher degrees in all 
institutions, while all combine teaching and research acti- 
vities 

- the large number and wide distribution of these institutions, 
the old university centres still nevertheless forming a frame- 
work 

- their small size and the special status of the Univei-sicy of 
Helsinki 

- developments in the direction of the multiversity. 
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The objective in this analysis is to map out in detail the 
regional dimension of the higher educational system, to estab- 
lish the background, significance and future orientation of the 
decentralized university network in Finland. 

The fact that since the beginning of our century the idea has 
been put forward of establishing institutions of higher educa- 
tion in various parts of the country Is of course no coinciden- 
ce. Finland Is a cruntry extensive in area but sparsely popu- 
lated, and the maintenance of population In all parts In an 
Industrial age calls for action on the part of the State. Since 
Inland resources, especially the country's forests, have formed 
the basis of the economy, and since the structure of the economy 
has long been dominated by agriculture. It ha3 been natural to 
strive for regionally balanced development. Cultural and Ideo- 
logical factors have likewise contributed to this effort - 
awareness of the cultural significance of the provinces has 
since last century been sustained and emphasized by the student 
associations, the school system and the regional press (see 
Paasi 1984). 

After the Second World War and especially In the 1960s and early 
1970s Finland underwent an extremely rapid process of economic 
and regional restructuring. The proportion of the working popu- 
lation engaged In agriculture and forestry diminished from % 
In 1950 to 20 > In 1970 and 12 % In 1980. This violent shift 
manifested Itself In an Immense migration from rural Finland to 
the conurbations and particularly from East and North Finland to 
the industrial centres In the South and to Sweden. Efforts were 
made to control this structural upheaval and alleviate Its 
consequences by means of regional deva l opment pol icies. Here 
State measures were directed to two sectors; on the one hand 
support for Industry and other enterprise In the developing 
regions, on the other consolidation of the iriw-a^ti^uotuft: and 
service network of these regions. Expansion of training facili- 
ties was one of the latter undertakings. Since - as It was then 
conceived - the structural change Involved an ever-Increasing 
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demand for highly trained personnel, and since economic expan- 
sion afforded the resources necessary for expansion of training, 
centres of higher education were established in various parts of 
the country during a relatively short period of time, with the 
result that the proportional contribution of the institutions in 
the Helsinki area to the overall student population fell from 
the 75 % of I960 to 55 < in 1970 and 45 t in I98O (see Table 1). 

TABLE 1. Distribution of university students by university^' 



towns in I960, 1965, 


1970, 1975, 1980 and 1984 




I960 


1965 


1970 


1975 


I98O 


1984 


Helsinki area 


75 


65 


55 


47 


45 


42 


Turku 


19 


18 




18 


17 


17 


Tampere 


2 


7 


10 


13 


14 


14 


uappeenranta 






0 


1 


1 


2 


JyvSskylfi 


2 


6 


8 


8 


7 


7 


Kuopio 








1 


2 


2 


Joensuu 






0 


3 


3 


4 


Vaasa 






1 
1 


1 


2 


2 


Oulu 


2 


5 


7 


9 


9 


9 


Rovaniemi 










0 


1 




100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 




(24100) 


(41200) 


(D7900) 


(75400) 


(82100) 


(86200 



The regional expansion of the higher educational network has 
thus taken place as a result of State planning and political 
decisionmaking. What, then, were the political prerequisites 
for this development? At least two factors have been of prime 
importance. The first was the breakthrough in the political 
machinery a> work to build a wAlfAPA ^t-AhA nf « mod*' of politi- 



1) Affiliated establishments combined with main university. 
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cal thinking advocating equality of opportu nity. This pressure 
towards equality was particularly marked In the field of educa- 
tion, the consensus behind the development effort being partly 
based on this very objective. The second factor of significance 
was the prominent position In Finnish pollt s of the Cent ral 
Party - originally the Agrarian - as a legacy of Finland's 
original economic structure. The President of the Republic, Urho 
Kekkonen, was of this party, and Its power rested In Its follow- 
ing and the key position of Its representatives In the provin- 
ces . It was a foregone conclusion that this party would seek 
to promote realization of plans for expanding the higher educa- 
tional system In the form of decentralization. This Is not to 
Ignore the support of other political groupings, which was 
ensured by the representational system based on regional and 
local organization; naturally representatives of all parties 
would favour the establishment of a university in their own 
respective areas. The active advocation and eventual clash of 
interests of regional politicians led among other things to the 
division of the East Finland University into three Institutions. 
The present form of the network is thus also attributable to 
regional factors and not solely to centralized planning. 

The establishment of new universities was also supported by the 
situation In educational policy. It was easier to carry out 
reforms of higher education policy in new universities than In 
old ones. This question would call for a more profound discus- 
sion than is possible here. 

The term university network refers precicely to the regional 
spread of the establishnent in th^s country - the location of 
centres of higher education in different parts of Finland, their 
mutual interchange and the fact that each institution has as- 
sumed Its own (relatively clearcut) area of influence (Antl- 



1) It must of course be borne in mind that the Finnish workers' 
movement has likewise its origin in the rural areas. 
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kainen 1976, 1980 and 1981). With the exception of the small 
autonomous province of Ahvenanroaa each part of the country has 
its ovm university or affiliated institution. The Helsinki area 
has five academic centres and all three of the country's insuL- 
tutions of higher education in art Administrational coordina- 
tion of the higher educational establishment takes place mainly 
under the auspices of the Ministry of Education - indeed the 
administration of university and scientific life in Finland 
falls in respect of its degree of centralization somewhere 
between the Western and the East European models. There are 
also various forms of collaboration among the different institu- 
tions in both teaching and research (see H^nninen et al. 1978). 
In past years preconditions for such contact and collaboration 
have been so favourable that research and teaching personnel in 
new establishments have been drawn from the old universities. 
As the newer foundations have expanded and attained independent 
standing these connections have evidently begun to slacken, for 
stress today is not only upon the division of labour between the 
various centres but precisely upon the need for cooperation (see 
e.g. Linna 1982). It has even been put forward that Finland's 
higher educational network should be considered one University 
of Finland. 

In their trainl:*g task the universities have assumec* clearly 
defined functional ties with their environments, whose regional 
(spatial) orientation may be described in the terms of regional 
analysis as areas of influence . At the commencement of the 
training process the formation of these spheres may be consi- 
dered in the light of student recruitment. All the institutions 
in question recruit the great majority of their students from 
their own provinces or cheir proximity. The proportions of 
students from these env<»*onments varies according to size and 
field of specialization of the re^pectiv establishments between 
30 and 60 Jf - highest in the capital, so that the Helsinki 
institutions are in this sense the most "regional" - while the 
proportions from neighbouring provinces in each case fall either 
side of 10 $. The network thus rasembles the old German central 
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hierarchy model (von ThUnen, Christaller, L6sch). The recruit- 
ment pattern remained remarkably stable througout the 19703 
(Antikainen 1980; SVT 1982). 

In like manner the eventual placement of the those graduating 
from the universities during the 1970s was to a considerable 
degree concentrated in the areas served by their place of study 
(and recruitment), particularly in the universi t y t owns or 
other large centres of population in their provinces. A second 
target area in this respect is the capital and its envi rons, 
which receive migranct; from all of the country's universities 
(see Table 2). 

TABLE 2. Work placement of graduates from four universities 
197H-80 by provinces 



University o f 



Province: 


Oulu 


Joensuu 


Vaasa 


Tamj^ere 


Uusimaa 


13 


15 


24 


26 


Turku and Fori 


2 


k 


12 


11 


Ahvenanmaa 










H^e 


5 


6 


7 


13 


Kymi 


1 


15 


5 


6 


Mikkeli 


1 




3 


2 


North Karelia 


1 




0 


2 


Kuopio 


3 


11 


4 


3 


Central Finland 


2 


2 


4 


3 


Vaasa 


7 


5 


29 


5 


Oalu 


il 


5 


7 


5 


Lapland 


12 


2 


3 


2 


Foreign countries 








0 


Unknown 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Total 


100 


100 


100 


100 




(U01) 


(213) 


(136) 


(548) 



(Turkulainen 1984) 
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Comparison among the various training and professional groups 
brings out differences in that those qualifying for the basic 
service professions - for example teachers, physicians and wel- 
fare workers - take u^r posts, even in the developing regions, 
much more frequently in the orbit of their training institutions 
than do those training for industrial and business professions. 
No great ^shanges took place during the 1970s as regards regional 
placement; in this respect economic change has proceeded more or 
less uniformly over the various parts of the country. Perhaps 
the most notab' e shift has been in that as vacancies in the 
public service sector have been filled in the areas surrounding 
the training establishments, those g-aduating from these have 
sought employment more evenly than hitherto over the entire 
country. All in all the distribution of the trained population 
(and thus the labour force) has balanced out over the regions, 
while the proportion of highly trained personnel among the 
entire population of given areas has increased most in the 
Helsinki area (Table 3) (Antikainen 1980| Turkulainen 1984). 
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TABLE 3. Population by provinces in 1980 census, relative change from 1970, and proportion of highly 
trained and change in it from 1970 



Overall 
populatio n 



change 
% 



Trained 



1) 



chan ge University 
% trained 



change Prop* of univ> 
% trained in 

whole polulation 



Uusimea 


23 


+7 


27 


-7 


45 


-8 


-•0 


*.4 


furku and Pori 


15 


0 


^^ 


-2 


12 


-1 


5 


^2 


Ahvenanmaa 


0 


0 


1 


0 


1 


0 


6 


+ 1 


H&ne 


^H 


+ 1 




-1 


11 


+4 


5 


+2 


Kymi 


7 


-li 


7 


0 


5 


0 


4 


+2 


Mikkeli 




-10 




+5 


2 


+9 


4 


+2 


North Karelia 




-7 


3 


+ 17 


2 


+22 


4 


+2 


Kuopio 


5 


-5 


5 


+9 


3 


+25 


5 


+2 


Central Finland 


5 


-2 


5 


+4 


4 


+ M 


5 


+2 


Vaasa 


9 


-2 


8 


-4 


5 


+ 13 


4 


+2 


Oulu 


9 


0 


8 


+ 14 


6 


*-17 


5 


+2 


Lapland 


i\ 


-5 






3 


+25 


4 


+2 


Whole country 


100 




100 


+23 


100 


+78 


6 


+2-5 






1^4909^48 




166799 




(294672) 





(Turkulalnen 1984) 



1) Lower secondary level education. 
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Appraisal of the significance of the higher educational institu- 
tions in their respective spheres of influence and in regional 
development in general must resort fot the most part to a theo- 
retical consideration. It is nevertheless manifestly clear that 
these institutions have functioned as instruments of change in 
regional economy and regional structure: they have channelled 
the migration movement from agriculture into industrial and 
service sectors and at the same time from the rural areas to the 
urban centres. As part of the social infrastructure they have 
directed structural change from an inter-regional to an intra- 
regional process and thus promoted a more even regional develop- 
ment. As to how far they have in other respects furthered the 
process of modernization ^no research data are available. The 
change in Finnish society during the 1960s and 1970s may be 
compared to the industrial revolution which took place elsewhere 
in Europe decades before. Thus the notions of sociology's 
classics regarding developing capitalism (Marx), the spread of 
rationality and bureaucracy (Weber) and the collective cons- 
ciousness advancing from mechanical to organic solidarity (Durk- 
heim) may well apply in a description of the Finnish situation 
and provide a basis for understanding and explaining it - even 
if we bear in mind the country's peripheral position and special 
features (see Koskinen 4 Lilja 1983). 

3. University study and social stratification 

At the turn of the century the proportion of children from the 
lower social strata studying in the Finnish universities was 
higher than elsewhere in Europe, a circumstance which Elovainio 
(197^) interprets as being associated with the building process 
of the nation and the aspiration to its legitimation. In broa- 
der terms likewise the structure of the student population has 
shown a levelling over the decades, but it is difficult to asses 
row \'*ar this tendency has reflected overall structural changes 
and how far it represents a diminishing of inequality over and 
above these changes (Antikainen I983). 
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When the universities in the pre.ient system recruit their stu- 
dents predominantly from their own environment, they acquire a 
body of students largely representative of the social structure 
prevailing in each regior -his in spite of the overall selec- 
tivity of the process (Antikainen 1Q80). Hence one would expect 
the regional exp&<iSion of the network to have entailed a level- 
ling out of the social structure of the student body. However, 
such an assumption is not borne out: in reality the 1970a » 
marked by notable reforms in educational policy, brought no 
diminution in inequality (Table 4). A structural explanation co 
this nay be forthcocing from at least two quarters. On t.lits one 
hand the number of those completing matriculation - that is, 
those eligible for university - has constantly outrun university 
intakes; these comprised 80 t of six-formers in the 1960s, some 
55 % in the 70s, and in the 80s about 40 |. The outcome has 
been as several age cohorts take part in entrance examinations 
and, on the other hand, the length of university studies in- 
creases, the outcome has been that in reality that in reality 
26 % of those matriculating in 1971, 24 % of the 1975 group and 
only 15 % of those in 1981 entered university in their year of 
matriculation, while the latest follow-up data show that three 
years after matriculation only 24 % of that age group gained 
entrance to higher educational establishments (Central Office of 
Statistics ii/J4, 109 j Jalkanen & MS^tta 1984). At the same time 
the share of matriculated students in secondary- level vocational 
education has naturally increased. The "scope" and thus also 
apparently the degree of selectivity has therefore been on the 
increase throughout these years. On the other hand the more 
marked regionality of recruitment may have comprised a counter- 
action to this; the large share of the predominantly white- 
collar Helsinki area students may cover the levelling effect of 
the small institutions in the provinces. Such an interpretation 
finds support in the data available on the Helsinki School of 
Economics (Siurala 1984), the University of Taapere and the 
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University of Joensuu . At he time of the "University and 
Environment" project It was not possible to predict the counter- 
effect of thr reglonallzatlon of recruitment. Both the above- 
mentioned attempts at explanation call for additional material 
and analysis before the assumptions they suggest can be accepted 
or rejected. In addition to structural factors there are ob- 
viously considerations of motivation and cognitive predisposi- 
tion, which are not taken up In the present context (see 01 kl- 
nuora 4 Lehtlnen 1?84). it Is worthy of note that the persis- 
tence of Inequality in training throughout the 1970s wao an 
International experience. 

TABLE 4. New students according to father's socio-economic sta- 
tus In 1925, 1930, 1940, 1950, I960, 1970 and 1980 

2) 3) 
Statjs of J92 W J960 (popul.) 1970(populO19ec <popul.) 

father 
Etaployer/ 



hl^ier offloal 


42 


41 


50 


39 


36 


(5) 


28 


(7) 


31 


(11) 


Juilor afflQal 


33 


30 


26 


27 


27 


(18) 


28 


(25) 


28 


(30) 


Skilled worker 


13 


16 


11 


17 


17 


(38) 


18 




19 
















(47) 


(44) 


IMakilled worioer 1 


1 


1 


1 


1 




3 


3 


Fanner* 


9 


10 


11 


15 


18 


(28) 


21 


(16) 


18 


(8) 


UhkncMn 


2 


2 


1 


1 


1 


(11) 


2 


(6) 


1 


(7) 


Total 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 




100 




100 






1159 1899 1691 2897 5642 




10205 


80000 





1) Collection of data and statistical treatment of students' 
social background was discontinued In 1971 - a decision comple- 
tely Incomprehensible considering the vast amounts of utterly 
useless Information which Is recorded, 

2) Economloally active population 

3) The data for 1980 refrr to the entire student population and 
not new students. (Regi .lal and social background of university 
students 1972; Central >fflce of Stat. 1983; OECD 1982). 
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Table 4 also reveals the high proportion of farmers' children 
among the student body - a pi oportion far beyond their represen- 
tation in the population at large. Selectivity takes place 
according to area of farm, i.e. according to their parents' 
social status as among other student groups. Social mobility 
direct from agriculture to civic professions is a marked charac- 
teristic of the Finnis** population (POntinen 1983). 

Graduates find employment most frequently in white collar sec- 
tors - rarely do they for example launch out as entrepreneurs. 
According to a quer^tionnaire survey involving the universities 
in Tampere, Oulu and Joensuu and the Vaasa School, about 1 % of 
those graduating in the 1970s entered the field of private 
enterprise, slightly more became employers. The great majority - 
according to the survey 70 $ - are engaged in the public sector. 
Thus the increase in highly trained personnel, almost 80 % 
during the 70s, is primarily associated with the expansion in 
the services of the welfare state and its administration . Al- 
though the level of unemployment among the university-trained 
labour force is low - for example 2 t in 1982 as against an 
overall figure of 7 I - initial unemployment, latent unemploy- 
ment, inappropriate placement and engagement in fixed-term and 
temporary posts has become more common as a result of the econo- 
mic crisis of the mid-70s. Academics have become wage workers 
alongside other wage workers (Turkulainen 1984). 



Future without alternatives 

As we embark on the 1980s the call for highly trained personnel 
has ceased to increase. Since the quantitative planning of 
education takes place in this country according to demand for 
labour and not so much to social demand for education, the 
expansion of the higher educational sector has also ceased as 
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far as basic training is concerned . On the other hand expan- 
sion in other forms of acti/ity such as research, further educa- 
tion, service activity and so called new forms continues. These 
latter include the supplementary training projects instituted at 
the turn of the 60s/708, the open university of the same period, 
and the unemployment training projects, entrepreneur training, 
development projects and research information services developed 
at the turn of the last to the present decade. Background to 
the emergence of these modes of educational activity are - to 
mention at least a few - examples from at ^oad, reduced age 
groups, competition among the universities and change in econo- 
mic conditions. According to Jolkkonen (1984) separate organi- 
zations have generally been established to carry out these new 
tasks. It remains for the future to decide whether these sepa- 
rate entities will remain intact or whether they will be assimi- 
lated as their activities are brought into closer relationship 
with the work of the scientific establishments. 

Technological change, as a prerequisite for competitivt^ viabili- 
ty in an internationally open economy reflects equally upon 
national and regional economic activity. Production units in 
any area are in direct competition on the international markets. 
Training, research and development work hi>ve become significant 
factors in the competitive process. Advanced technological 
enterpriser lidve come to ue located in the city or metropolitan 
centres in the OECD countries. There is even a special term to 
describe these centres; the technopolis (e.g. OECD 1983-84). 
Among the prerequisites for such a centre are a university, a 
research institute and an airport located in the vicinity. 
There is discussion in Finland at this moment as to whether the 



1) At the secondary level the aim is to give vocational educa- 
tion to everyone, and estimated demand for labour (application 
of labour method) is used only in quantitative planning of 
education between different fields. 
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Helsinki area is the only location in the country possessing 
appropriate conditions for a technopolis. Regional policy de- 
bate ought however to seek to identify the conditions afforded 
by technological production and use and the various forms of 
technology in reapect of centralization and decentralization. 

Since Finland possesses a network of higher educational estab- 
lishments distributed in the centres of its provinces, it is 
inevitable that presssures making for their participation in 
innovations and technological development are consideratle. 
Whereas in earlier periods economic and social objectives in 
regional and educational policy were in some measure of balance, 
these respective spheres may well now find themselves in con- 
flict. In respect of higher education likewise it is well to 
remember that the development oi the system to its present 
proportions and form is based on a particular view of societal 
policy in which the aevelopment of the public sector and welfare 
services occupied key positions. Rapid changes in another di- 
rection may suffice to shatter this foundation. 

In debate on higher educational development in various countries 
their is a measure of dissent as to whether the universities 
ought to confine themselves to what they know how to do - that 
is, basic research and advanced teaching - or whether they 
should redirect their energies to the solution of practical 
problems. Such considerations may be predicted to gain in 
prominence in Finland likewise. 

Since the present article has approached its object from the 
point of view of social change - and abo^'e all of economic 
change - and on a general structural level, it should be pointed 
out in conclusion that in reality the functional prerequisites 
of the universities as sources of c>*cativity and new knowledge 
are of decisive importance. The project "The Finnish university 
model and its future" is indeed concerned to investigate this 
dimension 
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Olle Anckar 

RESEARCH ON THE ECONOMICS OF HIGHER EDUCATION IN FINLAND 
ABSTRACT 

Just 83 in most other European countries, the eoonomlo situation 
of higher education In Finland haa unde'^gone a deterioration, 
and education has had to adapt to the stagnation that has taken 
place. Relations between the labour market and higher education 
have changed and there exists a pressing need for research and 
studies In the field of the economics of education. However, 
such research has been relatively modest In extent In Finland; 
an overview of research In this field already completed and that 
which Is now In progress Is being made. The principal changes 
that have occurred In the academic labour market In Finland 
since the early 1970 's have been a sharp Increase in the number 
of people with a higher education, the expanding number of 
women, the decline in the number of degrees awarded during the 
1980 's and the sharp decrease in real incomes. The trend in 
Finland is consequently much the same as the European pattern. 
The paper describes two research projects at present in progress 
which deal with the relations between higher education and the 
labour market. These projects aim to study the structure of 
academic unemployment, the interdependence between higher edu- 
cation and changing conditions on the labour market, income 
trends for employees wich a higher education and the differences 
in Income between the sexes and the changes that have taken 
place. Preliminary results concerning the changed conditions 
and development trends during the 1970's are presented. 

Great changes followed in the wake of the oil crisis in the 
1970 's, also in the field of higher education. Society was hit 
by economic crises, mass unemployment occurred and academic 
unemployment also became quite common. Stagnation caused finan- 
cial difficulties for governments and the expansion of higher 
education came to a standstill. The human capital model, which 
had hitherto dominated the economics of education, was question- 
ed and alternative theoretical approaches arose (Arrow 1973, 
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Stiglitz 1975). The filter and sorting models stress the role 
of education as e source of information for the employer (and 
also for the individual himself). Education does not raise 
productivity but it provides the information what certain indi- 
viduals, those with a higher level of education, are of more use 
thf^n others. The choice of fundamental attitude to the economic 
role played by education has sweeping consequences for educatio- 
nal policy. If the coc^iitive role of education is accorded less 
weight and its role in transmitting information is seen as more 
important, then if becomes questionable for a society to in- 
crease its investmeit in higher education. Likewise, it would 
appear to be less useful to give higher education a more profes- 
sional and occupational content. 

As a result of the changed conditions and the stagnation that 
has taken place in higher education economists' interest in the 
economic aspects of educatior4 has waned. 

However, the important problems that need to be studied in the 
80 's are the altered relations between higher education and the 
labour market. It is also necessary to study the way in which 
higher education reacts to e'5onomic constraints and cyclical 
fluctuations. 

In common with the other market economies in western Europe 
higher education in Finland has also undergone a crisis. The 
deteroriation in economic conditions that took place in the 70 's 
meant that the higher education in Finland stagnated, that 
unemployment among academics increased, that real income for 
those with a university education declined and educational in- 
vestment became less profitable. The negative effects on the 
academic world in Finland have, however, been considerably less 
stringent than in many other contries. 
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stagnation can best be illustrated by the number of students 
enrolled in institutes of higher education and the number of 
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degrees awarded. 

New students Total number Degrees awarded 
of students 



1960/61 


5 770 


24 122 


3 201 


1965/66 


10 044 


41 205 


5 216 


1970/71 


9 370 


57 851 


7 954 


1975/76 


12 915 


75 442 


10 229 


1980/81 


11 721 


82 060 


9 855 


1981/82 


12 576 


83 927 


8 907 


1982/83 


12 152 


85 379 


9 016 


1983/8i{ 


12 476 


83 672 


9 127 



The expansion phase Is now complete. No new universities are 
being set up and the number of new students has been stabilised 
(in accordance wl* *ie Ministry of Education's decision) at 
about 12 5C0. This gure means that 18-20 per cent of the age 
group has an opportunity to take a course of higher education. 
At the moment there are no plans to change this figure In the 
future. Approximately 50 per cent of the age group have the 
formal qualifications to purusue higher education. About 35 000 
candidates take part In university entry examinations for the 12 
500 places available. It Is clear, then, that demand far out- 
weighs supply when it come to a question of university places, 
and there Is no likelihood of a balance being achieved In the 
foreseeable future. The number of degrees passed has stagnated 
and even declined; tnli* Is a result of the longer time required 
to get a degree, a greater tendency to take part- time work while 
at university and possibly also a higher drop*out rate. Among 
the total number of students In higher education women are In a 
slight majority (1981/82 50.2 J) but women clearly dominate 
among freshmen (1981/82 54 J). The fact that gramar schools 
have a clear majority of female students means that the figure 
for university students Is expected to rise further In the near 
future. Consequently, Just over 60 per cent of new students In 
1985 are expected to be women. 
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The number of persons with higher education In gainful employm- 
ent war 90 200 In I960, 135 900 In 1970 and 226 600 In 1980. In 
the last of these years the proportion of women was U7.3 per 
cent. Of all employed persons the percent€ige who had received a 
hlgner education was 10.2. People with at least an undergra- 
duate level of higher education amounted to 129 700 In 1980, 
m.7 per cent of whom were women. The number of people with a 
higher education at work will Increase during the next few years 
at least. The supply of ,1obs available for those having an 
academic education Is expected to grow at the same rate. All In 
all there exists more or less a balance between the number of 
Jobs and the number of academically educated. 

Research on higher education has not been particularly extensive 
In Finland for a number of reasons, and the economic questions 
Involved In higher education have attracted the Interests of 
scholars to only a limited extent. The economics of higher 
education 13, by Its very nature, an Interdisciplinary problem. 
Major research projects Involve educationists, psychologists, 
sociologists and economists. Interdisciplinary projects of this 
type, however, are alien to Finnish conditions. University 
departments are, quite simply, too small and, furthermore, they 
are geographically dispersed. 

From the point of view of research, however, there Is an obvious 
need for research Into the economic problems surrounding hlgiier 
education. The Academy of Finland, the Ministry of Education 
and different research organisations have made valiant attempts 
to encourage research In this field by arranging seminars, 
charting already completed and ongoing research, and by scholar- 
ships and bursaries. These efforts have not been entirely 
without result, but they have not perhaps succeeded In suffi- 
ciently stimulating a research tradition In the field. 

Basic research Into the economic aspects of higher education In 
Finland has been extremely limited because of the lack of re-^ 
sources. The only Important contribution 13 Mattl Vlren's doc- 
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toral thesis in iq8o (Viren 1979). This study addressed the 
problems involved in corporate investment in human capital. The 
author analyses a company's optimum acquisition and stock of 
human capital under varying market conditions. 

More applied research, using theories and methods developed 
elsewhere and then adapted to Finnish conditions, has been more 
common. An empirical determination of the profitability of 
investment in higher education was published by Matti Viren in 
1973 (Viren 197^). The results agree quite well with conditions 
in other European and especially Nordic countries. Questions 
concerning the financing of university studies were topical in 
the mid-1970's and some analj^es of th*5 impact of dif f ere it 
methods were published during the latter part of the 70 's 
(Anckar 1976, Roslin 1973). Some empirical descriptions of 
academic unemployment during the 70 's also exist (OJamo 1979, 
LindstrOm 1981), and there is also a forecast of the supply and 
demand of r.cademic labour up to the year 1990 (Alt 4 Ylihuttula 
1979). The influence of occupation on the relation between 
education and income has been studied on the basis of census 
data (Anckar 1979) and sporadic studies exist which are re- 
stricted to a specific region or specific problem. Labour 
market and employment problems have also been analysed in a 
number of studies mainly of a sociological nature. Empirical 
studies have, however, been hindered by the lack of data. 

However, the altered relations between higher education and the 
labour market would also seem to be a most pressing topic of 
study in Finland. It would be of considerable theoretical and 
fundamental interest to distinguish between those effects of 
education that lead to higher productivity and those that spread 
information. The structure of the academic labour market is 
also a question which has not so far been attacked. 

The following describes in some detail a couple of projects at 
present in progress which analyse the relationship between hig- 
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her education and Finnish labour market . The description 
covers the plan of the projects, some preliminary results and 
guidelines for further research. 

The project "Employment for the Academically Educated, Economic 
Conditions and the Demand for Higher Education" aims to analyse 
the role played by changing economic conditions and cyclical 
fluctuations on the supply of and demand for acadonic labour. 
The study attempts to clarify the mechanisms that determine 
corporate demand for labour and individuals' interest in higher 
education. Questions that the study will attempt to include: To 
what extent are people who have received a higher education 
prepared to take a less well-qualified job with the result that 
unemployment is gradually forced further down the education 
scale? How do labour market conditions affect students' desire 
to study, the length of ^ime their studies take and the drop-out 
rate? What is the true degree and structure of academic un- 
employment? 

It should be pointed out that (registered) academic unemployment 
in Finland is not a major problem from the point of view of 
size. The step increase in the number of new graduates has 
largely been offset by the rise in the number of vacancies for 
people with higher education. Steps taken by the government, 
such as courses for the acadonically unemployed and the creation 
of temporary posts in government and local government officies, 
have reduced the unemployment figures. 

While it is true that the degree of academic unemployment in- 
creased alarmingly in the latter half of the 70 's, this type of 
unemployment has never been widespread. During the 80 's there 
has been an improvement in the situation. The number of un- 



1 ) The research projects are carried out at the department of 
economics Abo Akademi, and are partly financed by the Ministry 
of Education. 
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employed persons with at least an undergraduate level of higher 
education amounted to approximately 2000 persons at *'?ar-end 
1983 and a further 1000 persons were employed in temporary posts 
in the public sector. Of the unemployed some 500 participated 
in courses arranged during the year and about 300 vacant Jobs 
had been notified to official unemployment exchanges. An esti- 
mated 1500 persons with an academic education were registered as 
wholly unemployed. This figure represented only 1-1.5 per cent 
of the total number of unemployed. 

If persons with the lowest level of higher educat?.on are also 
taken into account, then the number of unemployed rose to appro- 
ximately 4100 or 3 per cent of all unemployed persons. Persons 
with the lowest level of higher e<!ucation constitute about 10 
per cent of the entire workforce so that unemployment for this 
category was negligible in relative terms. The unemployment 
;*ate amounted to some 2 per cent. 

Academic unemployment was in practice in unknown phenomenon in 
Finla^id up to the micdle of the 70 's. In 1976 there was a 
sudden rise, which continued over the two following years. 
These changes were undoubtedly linked to the unemployment situa- 
tion overall but also with the increasing number of the workfor- 
ce with a higher education. It would seem obvious that the 
better educiited take the best Jobs but then outvie those with a 
lower education for less well-qualified Jobs. The employment 
situation for the better educated largely reflects the overall 
employment situation but at a relatively lower level. 

However, it is impossible to obtain a statistically clear pic- 
ture of the entire situation for academics. Covert unemployment 
exists insofar as highly educated people take less qualified 
Jobs. This probably explains the fact that the unemployment 
figures for women with a hi^er education are lower than for 
men. Moreover, the incentive to register as unemployed is that 
the conditions for receiving unemployment benefit are satisfiedi 
which may not be the case for married people. 
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At the same time the employment situation for those with a 
higher education has declined, it has been possible to detect a 
drop during the 80 's in the number of new graduates from Insti- 
tutes of higher education. During the latter part of the 70 's 
an average of 10 500 persons graduated each year while for the 
80 's the figure has been 9 200. The number of new students 
enrolled during the preceding 5-year period would seem, however, 
to point to an increase in the number completing their studies. 
Furthermore, there has been no recorded increase in the drop-out 
rate (Kolari 1980). Consequently, it would seem that the dura- 
tion of studies in higher education has been extended. The 
reasons for this can be found only in part on the educational 
level. Preliminary results indicate that the causes are mainly 
to be sought in the spheres of study financing and the labour 
market . 



The value in real terms of state study loans has decreased since 
the middle of the 70 's and to finance their studies students are 
forced either to seek help from their parents or to take part- 
time Jobs. Part-time employment has become increasingly common 
and consequently studies have been delayed. The system for 
repaying state study loans has also tempted students to prolong 
their studies and register as full-time students despite the 
fact that they have to all intents and purposes completed their 
course of higher education. Especially in times when the emp- 
loyment situation is tense there is little incentive for stu- 
dents to graduate and begin repaying their loan. 



An econometric analysis of a 15-year period shows that the 
number of degrees awarded is significantly and negatively depen- 
dent on unemployemnt among those with a higher education during 
the preceding period. The employemnt situation therefore af- 
fects students' decision how quickly to complete their studies. 
It is also necessary to chart in more detail the connection 
between the labour sitnation on the one hand and the supply of 
part-time Jobs on the other. If plenty such Jobs are available, 
then students may be tempted to take work instead of completing 
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their studies. 

The projects also aim to distinguish academic unemployment ac- 
cording to type of education, sex and lenght of time. The 
increase in unemployment generally in Finland has been noted to 
depend primarily on the fact that the duration of unemployment 
has risen whereas there has been no significant change in the 
actual number of unemployed (Eriksson 1980, 1984), Whether this 
same phenomenon also applies to academic unemployment has not so 
far been investigated. 

The other research project "The Academic Labour Market in Fin- 
land" aims to provide a broader overview of the economic rela- 
tions between the labour market and higher education. Extensive 
structural changes have taken place on the labour market and 
also within different fields of employment, and these have 
affected the relative development of wages and salaries. Dlffe- 
rencies in salary levels for persons with an equally long educa- 
tion behind them may depend on the type of education but the 
influence exerted by the occupation itself remains unstudied. 
Similarly, It is also the intention to study possible changes In 
mobility, i.e. the labour market's ability to adapt to changing 
demands . 

The main changes in the academic labour mark't in Finland con- 
cern the number of people with a higher education, the distri- 
bution between the sexes and salary trenc3&. 

The number of persons with a higher education engaged in gainful 
employment was approximately 125 000 in 1971 and 227 000 In 
1980. The proportion of men dropped between the same years from 
58.9 per cent to 52.8 per cent. If only p^ple with an under- 
graduate level of higher education are taken into account, the 
figure rose from approximately 73 OOO to approximately 130 000, 
and the proportion of man fell from 64.5 per cent to 58.3 per 
cent. Among the different oategories of persons with a higher 
education the proportion in 1971 was 51.0 per cent for those 
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with the lowest level, 5^.1 per cent for those with an undergra- 
duate level, 69.2 p'*>' cent for those with a graduate level and 
88.7 per cent for those with postgraduate higher education. In 
1980 the corresponding figures were 45.^4, ^^.S, and 84.8 

per cent. 

The 1970 's also meant a clear decline in real incomes for acade- 
mically educated people in the OECD countries. It has been 
suggested that the reasons for this deterioration comprised 
changes in the supply of and demand for educated labour, solida- 
rity in salary demands, the public sector's role ls an employer 
and the higher proportion of women among the educated. In 
Finland the pattern was much the same even though the economic 
crisis did not hit Finland as hard as many other countries for a 
number of different reasons. 

Comparable mater'ial for Finnish conditions is available for the 
years 1971 and 1980. f?eal incomes for all groups of employed 
people increased during these years, and for those with a lower 
level of upper secondary education (10-11 years), for example, 
they rose by 15.9 per cent. For persons with higher education, 
however^ there was a sharp decrease. For persons who had re- 
ceived the lowest le/el of higher education (13-14) real incomes 
opped by 15.9 per cent for those with an undergraduate level 
(15 years) by 14.6 per oent, for those with graduate studies 
behind them (16 years) by 21.1 per cent and for those with 
postgraduate studies by 22.7 per cent. 

The corresponding figures for men alone show a similar downward 
trend, i.e. 11.1, 15.0, 19.1 and 22.1 per cent. The increase in 
the number of women with higher education exerted only a margin- 
al effect on the trends in real incomes for all persons with a 
higher education. 

Despite this considerably more even distribution of incomes 
there still exist large differences in taxable income (before 
transfers) between the different educational groups. If, for 
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example, the level of Income for people with a lower level of 
secondary education in the year 1980 ia assigned the value 100, 
then the figures for the groups with a higher level of secondary 
education is 129, for the lowest level of higher education 153, 
for those with undergraduate studies 170, for those with gra- 
duate studies 244 and for those having completed postgraduate 
studies 300. 

A more detailed analysis of these trends and a study of the 
underlying causes requires a distinction between and classifi- 
cation of the type of education, sex and occupation The range 
of incomes between the different groups is large and preliminary 
results indicate substantial differences in the way incomes have 
developed over the years. 

Although a certain evening out in income has taken place, men 
with graduate education in the medical sector (dominted by 
doctors), for example, still received the highest payment in 
1980. If the level of income for men with a humanist or arts 
education is assigned a value of 100, then those with an econo- 
mic, legal or social science/j education have a level of 128, 
those with an agricultural or forestry education also 128, those 
with a technical or scientific education 132 and those in the 
medical sector 187. 

As far as income trends for men are concerned, it may be noted 
in general that those with an economic, legal or social sciences 
education have fared relatively better than those with a huma- 
nist, arts, technological, scientific or medical education. The 
following decline in real income, for example, may be noted in 
the case of men having completed graduate studies: in the beha- 
vioural sciences -26.5 per cent, in biology -26.1 per cent, in 
mathematics -23.0 per cent, in literature -22.1 per cent, in 
engineering -21.0 per cent, in architechture -14.9 per cent, in 
medicine (doctors) -25.6 per cent and in dentistrj -20.8 per 
cent, in economics, xaw and the social sciences -l6.1 per cent 
and, among these, those with a degree m political science -7.4 
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per cent, and in agriculture -9.1 per cent. It is therefore 
quite clear that the eccnomic rewards of a higher education have 
declined drastically and that the calculations of the value of 
higher education which were based on unchanged relations between 
those with an education and those without are no longer rele- 
vant. The extent to which this negative trend has affected 
men 's, in particular, interest in higher education and what the 
consequences are for education of the changed income relations 
still remains to be studied. 

The academic la. our market is characterised by an increasing 
proportion of women. Income differences between the sexes are, 
nonetheless, large even among those with a higher level of 
education. Nor way any decrease in these differences visible 
during the 70 's. On the other hand, the gap has not increased, 
either, despite the increase in the number of women. Income 
differences between men and women in gainful employment in 1971 
were for those with the lowest level of higher education 1.50:1, 
with undergraduate studies 1.66:1, for those with graduate stu- 
dies 1.49:1 and for those with a postgraduate degree 1.38:1. 
The corresponding figures for 1980 were 1.6l:1, 1.51:1, 1.51:1 
and 1.34:1. For all people employed the figure was 1.47: If 
indicating that income differences have little relation to the 
duration of education. 

The diff«*rence in type of education, on the other hand, is 
striking. In lowly paid branches, i.e. those with a humanist or 
arts education (where women account for 65 per cent of the 
workforce) and teaching (wcir.en 8l per cent) the differences in 
income between the sexes arc comparatively small. In the case 
of those with graduate studies behind them the ratio is 1.20:1 
and 1:17:1. In well-paid sectors the proportion of females is 
smaller and the differences ih Income large. Women with an 
equally high level of education do the poorer paid jobs within 
these branches. In agriculture and forestry, for example, the 
proportion of men is 72 per cent and the salary differential 
between the sexes 1.72:1, in economics, the legal field and the 
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social sciences men account for 65 per cent of the total and the 
dlffarentlal Is 1.70:1, and In technology and the natural scien- 
ces the proportion of men Is 82 per cent and the differential 
1.59:1. It Is clear that changes in the proportion of nen and 
women within different types of education affect the relative 
Incomes of each group. One very Interesting question would be 
to study how changing sex distributions on the labour market In 
the future are likely to influence the salaries for those with a 
higher education and how the unequal distribution between the 
sexes In different branches will affect incomes between the 
( nches. 



The research projects described will, It Is hoped, provide 
Information about the changing relations between the labour 
market with its changing demands and needs and higher educa- 
tion. Its extent and direction. Planning has also begun on a 
wider project, ^^inanced by different funds, "Efficiency In Hig- 
her Education" and on a project dealing with questions of 
financing. It would seem that questions involving the economics 
of education will play a more significant role In the Finnish 
economic sciences In the near future. Although there exists at 
present no specifically Finnish tradition in the economics of 
education, the prerequisites for the creation of such a tradi- 
tion would now appear to exist. Since there are considerable 
almllarltles between the Nordic countries when it comes to 
higher education and the labour market, its structure and mode 
of functioning, strong support from the research traditions in 
the other Nordic countries, and particularly in Sweden, can be 
expected. 



1) This project is carried out by Seppo HOlttM, at the Depart- 
ment of Economics, Turun yliopisto, and it is financed by the 
YrJ5 Jahnsson Foundation and the Foundation for Research in 
Higher Education and Science Policy. 
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YrJO-Paavo H^«yrynen 



ACADEMIC CAREERS STUDY 1965-83: ACCOUNT OF LIFE COURSE 



ABSTRACT 



This paper introduces a 17-year3 follow-up study about Universi- 
ty applicants: The Academic careers study. Its background was 
the Student Research Programme starting from the application to 
Helsinki University in 1965; in 1980, this material was re- 
arranged and 1400 of the earlier subjects' picked for the 
follow-ap study: 800 of these persons returned the questionnaire 
which was sent by mail. The aim of this foxlow-up procedure was 
to examine the predictability of the earlier career orienta- 
tions; the outcomes of different life-choices; the differences 
between the vocational development of educated males and fema- 
les; and the influence of university experience upon the life- 
course. The claim is that the significance of higher education 
should be analyzed longitudinally, studying the role ef educa- 
tion, the pattern of social change, the change in the role of 
the intellectuals, and the nature of individual career develop- 
ment in the same social context. The three main sub-groups of 
the follow-up study are the basic sample, who had participated 
in the student survey both in 1965 and in 1969 (Chiefly univer- 
sity graduates); a sample of those who in 1965 were rejected in 
the admission procedure; and those who were indentified, in 
1982-83, on the basis of their creative or influential life 
outcomes. This paper reports the implementation of the longi- 
tudinal study and illuminates some of its preliminary findings: 
the background data, types of career sequence, interests types 
and occupational functions (Holland), and university recollec- 
tions of different fractions of these respondents. 



1. Introduction 



VThat, in the last analysis, is the significance of higher edu- 
cation: does it develop individuals or promote change in the 
professions? How are university experiences involved in the 
subsequent life course of the graduate? in this age of scienti- 
fic-technical revolution the prestige of theoretical knowledge 
grows, while at the same time change in society is rapid and 
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unpredictable. New means of producing knowledge are continuous- 
ly being evolved: learning by doing, learning by participating, 
by discourse, by experience. Against this background the pre- 
vailing mode of instruction in the universities seems rigid. The 
feed-back from life course to the development of training is 
slow. 

In thest times of rapid change attention has turned increasingly 
to the possibilities afforded by the longitudinal approach in 
investigating the influence of training and education. There 
are nevertheless but few long-term research projects under way 
in the sphere of higher education: mention may be made of that 
by Anderson et al. (1982) in Australia and Kenkman & Titma 
(1983) in Estonia. In the following an account is given of a 
project undertaken in Finland covering the subsequent life cour- 
se of those who matriculated in the 1960s: the Academic Careers 
Stuay. Its point of departure was application for admission to 
the University of Helsinki in 1965, its closure the position of 
the subject in 1982 or 1983. At the level of the individual the 
inquiry sought to shed light on the kind of careers taking shape 
as a result of the choice; at the social level interest centres 
on the processes by which the educated classes and their various 
fractions in the 1980s have been formed. 

In a generations chart the graduates involved in this study 
belong to the large birth cohorts of 19M5-1947, who by the mid- 
sixties were passing from the sixth form to further education. 
Their arrival led to a situation of overcrowding in the univer- 
sities "There were too many of us", was the present comment of 
one subject. This same period saw the emergence of student 
radicalism. Those who completed their first degrees at that 
time were among the last generation to study under the old 
traditional system. Since the outcome of the degree reform 
carried out in the 1970s is a matter of considerable controversy 
it may be appropriate to ask how that earlier generation assess- 
ed the significance of their studies. 
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At the beginning of the 1970a the publio adminiatration and 
service aeotora in Finland underwent a prooeaa of particularly 
rapid expanaion. A large proportion of the aubjecta involved in 
thia atudy took up employment in thia growing atructure and ita 
increaaing range of functiona. The connection between their 
training and their profeaaion waa no longer aa cl^ar to them aa 
waa the caae in the traditional vooationa. On the other hand 
the economic crisia which aet in towarda the end of that decade 
haa for ita part hampered the career devel^paent of thia acade- 
mic generation. At the time- point of the follow-up they were on 
the average 36-37 yeara of age, that ia in mid-career. 

The central queations in longitudinal reaearch concern the rela- 
tionship between change in the individual and developmenta in 
society. The method of approach haa generally been determined 
by the logic inherent in experimental reaearch and a kind of 
cause and effect model: change haa been atudied by atatiatical 
differentiation among the varioua factora underlying life cour- 
se and their proportional affecta on thia. The appropriateneaa 
of auch a model in the caae of individual livea haa however been 
questioned (White 1981, 15). A counterpart may be aeen in the 
ecological perapective f life couraea (Elder & Rockwell 1979) 
or the method of creating an overall picture on the baaia of 
biographical data (Bertaux 1980). The eaaential point ia thua 
to see developmental aging, career development, aelection for 
training and belonging to cohort aa different faceta of the 
sane historical procesa. Statiatical inveatigation waa not 
rejected for the preaent purpoae - it conatitutes a uaeful meana 
of claasifying life aituationa or charting the outlinea of 
change. The objective was nevertheleaa to combine paychologieal 
and sociological data and interpret the relationahipa obaerved 
againat a aocial context - that of thoae matriculating in the 
1960a and living in the Finland of the 1970a. 
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2. The I960 student research programme 

With the sharp rise in the numbers applying for admission to the 
universities in the 1960s, a system of selection quotas was 
introduced in most subjects. Nevertheless for example in the 
humanities and the social sciences the result was overcrowding, 
and with it a diminishing of study motivation. Students lamen- 
ted the lack of integration between their studies and the socie- 
ty in which they must live and work. In this situation the 
Committee on Planning Higher Education and the then Vice Rector 
of Helsinki University Heikki Waris became convinced of the need 
to review the whole system of university application and selec- 
tion. It was feared that the current mode of screening was 
reducing the number of genuinely interested students, and the 
question was also raised of the influence of this process on the 
social composition of the educated classes. The present writer 
was appointed supervisor of the investigation then undertaken. 

The inquiry was made in conjunction with applications for uni- 
versity places in 1965. Some 7 000 applicants filled in the 
quest innaire drawn up for the purpose. A further 2000 were 
studied by testing methods (HSyrynen 1970). The Student Re- 
search Programme thus constituted an extensive exploration of 
thp universities and academic studies in the years 1965-73. The 
idea of a follow-up emerged in the early 1980s. A summary of 
the results of the various phases of this project was made when 
the Academic Career Study was launched (H^yrynen 1984). The 
findings were used among other things in the planning of pedago- 
gic objectives for th:, degree reform and student selection in 
the faculties of medicine. The main finding was that self- 
selection determines - or at least in the 1960s determined the 
greater part of the differentiation among students in the va- 
rious disciplines. 

The basis of the Student Research Programme was the theory of 
Holland (1962) concerning vocational personality types and the 
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framework evolved by Super and Baohraoh (1957) for the etudy of 
academic careers , where the gradual crystallization of the indi- 
vidual's aelf-oonceptlon In relation to his chosen career objec- 
tives finds emphasis. Rosenberg's stujy of occupational values 
(1957) and the work "The Student-physician" edited by Merton et 
al. (1957) were also Instrumental In directing the planning of 
the field study. Attention was further paid to the significance 
of study climate as already brought out In the work of Stern, 

Differentiation In vocational orientation was not exactly the 
same in men and women i but a number of factor amalyses brought 
out six main modes of orientation: academic-Intellectual motiva- 
tion » orientation to creative self -expression! emotional human 
contact » orcanizational self-assertion and quantitative-systema- 
tic interests. Further to these a pattern of degree of resolve 
in choice of career was to be discerned, this connected among 
other things with the age-point at which the applicant's voca- 
tional objective had been formulated. The orientational factors 
distinguished among applicants for different disciplines and 
alsD showed relationships with social background and sex. 

Applicants' success in the matriculation examination was con- 
nected with their acadec c-intelleetuax motivation. On the 
other hand a variety of types of school success could be distin- 
guished. Expressive- impulsive orientation was found to corre- 
spond to the traditional notion of the -^creative" college stu- 
dent (Httyrynen 19^3). Selection criteria in the 1960s were 
still sufficiently lax for 11) -suited types of student - whose 
matriculation performance was usually mediocre - to gain admis- 
sion to a number of departments in the universities. 

This study of matriculated applicants revealed cho' es to be 
largely determined by stereotyped conceptions of th*^ various, 
subjects and occupations. The vocational images evinced by o^ys 
and girls resepoti /ely appeared to be based on dif fer^iit prin- 
ciples: girls placed most emphasis on the social and emotional 
content of professions, while boy^ differentiated among them 
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more in terms of level of qualification, financial advantage and 
status. 

The studies of self-selection and study climate and the charting 
of the stereotypes formed regarding the professions gave rise 
to a selection circle hypothesis which may be illustrated as 
follows: 



occupational image (ste- 
reotyped concepts, subjec- 
tive side of occupation) 



anticipated 

occupational — ^ 

image \^ 
self- 4- 
selection \ 



application 
to different ■ 
fields of 
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/ 



final recruitment 
product 



influence of the educa- 
tional environment 
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ational selection; se- 
lection of students 
meeting institutional 

demands 



FIGURE 1. Selection-circle model 



According to this theory the vocational choices and seifconcep- 
tions of school leavers and the educational climate in the 
various faculties reflect certain tendencies in choice which 
characteristically lend support to the traditional academic 
career system (H^yrynen & Perho 1975). This "circle" la most 
clearly seen in the process of selection by which students find 
their places in the faculties of medicine and law# Nor is this 
merely a question of so-called anticipatory socialization* The 
circle also apparently embraces students whose backgrounds place 
them in the upper strata of society, so that the selection trend 
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13 aasoclated with the social reproduction of the professional 
hierarchy. It is possible that other modes of selection circle 
are also involved (cf the anomalous process to be described in a 
later section). 

This selection circle with its sustaining function in the hie- 
rarchy of professions is evidently best manifested in conditions 
where the professional system is rigidly differentiated and 
static: in a rapidly altering or conflicting structure it is 
difficult to promote any particular selection tendency and its 
corresponding interest orientation over the long term. It must 
however be asked whether the tendency evinced by the circle is 
manifest 3d in the subsequent careers of persons already placed 
in work life: if so, then the professions must sustain and 
reinforce the interests prevailing at selection. This would 
explain the permanence observed in individual vocational inte- 
rests! for* example the findings of Strong (1951 ) bespeak a 
relative constancy of vocational orientation from early college 
years at least to mid-career. This is associated on the other 
hand with the conditions of career choice and the stability of 
career type in those initial years - there were after all no 
essential changes in the status of the academic professions from 
the 1930s to the 1950s. Sinco the 19oOs, however, the tradi- 
tional professions have been in crisis and their prestige has 
ciiminished (Houle 1980, Ch. I). It is to be assumeo that in a 
period of transition selection models will also alter and there 
will be conflicting tendencies in the development of interests. 

Such contradictions were in fact already observed in career 
choices as elicited in the student survey. Among ti»e chief 
discriminating factors in study cliirate in tha 1960s were the 
goal direction vs. goal anomie of teach, ng and the contact vs. 
aloofness of teachers in relation to students. There was in 
addition a radicalization in the student communities which in 
some fields took issue with the professionalism and the specia- 
lization represented by teaching staff. Especially in ^h^» 30- 
called liberal disciplines both the obscurity of teaching objec- 
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tives and the socially critical radicalism of the student body 
presumably contributed to obstruct the realization of the tradi- 
tional academic models and professional images. The 1969 
follow-up revealea that students axpocted from the universities 
more purposive orientation towards both society and the world of 
work. It was aiso possible to discern the emergence of an 
anomalous selection circle: students might for example seek 
admission to the social sciences or to subjects in the humani- 
ties qualifying for higher-grade teaching posts without evincing 
any definity scientific or professional interest. Nor did the 
uncertainty expressed at selection necessarily diminish as stu- 
dies progressed. In this ill-defined situation those who coped 
best were generally students of upper olass origin, whose voca- 
tional ^"loice and attitudes to study were less subject to pres- 
sure. 

3. The academic career study 
3.1. Objectiver 

The material collected in the 1960s affords the possibility of a 
particularly wide range of interesting follow-up studies. Al- 
though the applicants for admission to the University of Helsin- 
ki do not in themselves represent a uniform cohort, the very 
size of the material allows of a diversity of approaches. The 
original objectives of the study are connected with the problems 
Finnish higher education was faced with in the 1960s. On the 
basis of the follow-up study planned for the 1980s it will be 
possible to add a time dimension to those problems and investi- 
gate the effects student selection and university training had 
on the subsequent life course of the individuals involved. 

The objective of the Academic Career project was to study in the 
various vocational and ecucational groups: 
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- the predictive value of the orientation - goal values and vo- 
cational Interest typea studied In the 1960a in relation now 
to subsequent career course; 

- changes in that orientation and the connection between 'chan- 
ges and Individuals' choices and later life situation; 

- the way In which selection for university or study for a 
particular degree aoulds the individual's life course and how 
different individuals evaluate their university experiences; 

- types of career consequent upon university training - "key 
points" and "tine lines" of careers; 

- differences between men and women in respect of career course; 

- the achievement of eminence and eligibility for the various 
fractions and types of educated class. 

3*2. Theoretical points of departure 

A concrete presentation of the problems referred to In the 
foregoing requires a thorogh conceptual analysis of their na- 
ture. The notion of life course Involves a conception of their 
the bold Individuals choose the life sltuatlonf irtilch in turn 
serve to mould them (cf. Elder 1980; Georgoudl 1983). Mention 
was made above of the concept of key points In a life course. 
This Is akin to the career anchor concept of Scheln (1978), 
which envisages events In life wlilch serve to crystallize or 
then to disharmonize career development. Such direction-giving 
moments have generally two components* In first place they 
usually fall within a given social time-scheme which determines 
when an individual must take his decisions and what decisions 
are prerequisite for the achievement of the desired goal. For 
example the passage from school to training is such a turning- 
point in life; another is the situation in which an individual 
bent on a creative career must decide whether he dare place his 
own personal achievements before the public - perhaps extremely 
-critical - public eys. Individuals may make various decisions 
at such points ii, their lives, and scure of these will later 
prove to have been the key to their life cource. 
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In studies of change the essential requirement is to distint:uish 
on the one hand the external aspects of life course, t'lose 
determined in structure by factors in society, and on the other 
the inner development of the individual. The former include for 
example the social prerequisites for access to a given career. 
Prerequisite to practice as a physician is a degree giving the 
statutory qualification. Whether that degree was the product of 
excellent or poor instruction, it constitutes an opening to a 
career whose influence on the individual's personal development 
may prove very considerable. University training, again, has 
its effect on the inner development of the jndividual. This 
effect has been considered to manifest itself for example in the 
changes in attitude and in approach to problems evinced during 
the course of studies (cf. Perry; Astin). The changes observed, 
however, do not in themselves shed light on the way the stu~ 
dent's own reaction to the teaching the receives determines his 
subsequent development. For example the student movement in the 
universities of the 1960s brought out a reaction in students 
which contirubuted to the moulding of oert&in features in the 
educated classes to come, quite rega^^dless of the actual content 
of teaching at the time. 

In the development of the subsequent study the question also 
arose as to whether tho self-selection models on which the 
earlier investigation rested sufficient to cover changes in the 
life course. Kohn and Schooler (1978, 25) have levelled prrti- 
cularly rave criticism against the anticipatory socialization 
and self-selection models. They see these approaches to set out 
from the notion that value orientations and other personality 
traits are fully established prior to the commencement of a 
career. Individuals thus select their c^^reer, adapt themselves 
to its demands or else in the best of cases mould the task to 
suit themselves. The task in qc^jtion, in other words, doo<: not 
mould them. In controversion to this Melvin Kohn posits the 
thesis that work life moulds the entire personality. Kohn> 
thought brings out the significance of the functionfal structure 
of careers for the development of the individual. The notion is 
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thus aasoclated with the theory of activity which constitutes 
one of the points of departure for Soviet psychology (see e.g. 
Leontlev 1977)* One methodological problen is how a follow-up 
study can reveal the structure of life activity which neverthe- 
less moulds the individual In the course of his career. In the 
present Investigations Inquiry was made into what functions the 
Individual at work considers the most essential. In the analy- 
sis of current life situation the life orientation scale of the 
Estonian sociologist Mlkk Tltma (Kenkman & Tltma 1982) was 
applied. 

The difference between the self-selection model and the life 
activity theory assumes crucial significance In the analysis of 
differences observed between the career orientations of men and 
women. The self-selection concept stresses the significance of 
original sex stereotypes; career differentiation is thus govern- 
ed by orientations developing at an early stage In the respec- 
tive sexes. According to the life activity model, on the other 
.;and» decisive significance attaches co the structure of subse- 
quent tasks. Indeed certain research findings reveal that no 
essential differences are necessarily to be found between the 
career orientation patterns of men and women working In profes- 
sions of the same level (Walker et al. 1980). On the oth^r hand 
It may be presumed that considerable differences prevail In the 
work tasks of the respective sexes even in i;he case of the 
academic professlonsj women may well be relegated to more peri- 
pheral functions and endowed with less authority than men In the 
same field. Thus the study of gender differences In rny case 
requires that attention be directed to the moulding of the life 
situations of men and women. To this end the research group 
engaged upon the present series applied the time-line method 
used by Inga Elgqulst-Saltzman (1982) in a Swedish study of 
women's careers. 

While many psychological and sociological aspects overlap, there 
Is no one theory whose framework would embrace the entire study. 
Nonetheless many of the principles which Kurt Lewln (1951) 
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posited In hl3 field theory studies lend themselves to the 
analysis of an extensive complex of problems such as this. One 
point of departure is the movement of the individual in objec- 
tive situations - the meaningful life space afforded by society 
- the result of which is his life trajectory. The other compo- 
nent in this process is the inner development of the individual: 
transitions in personal values and interests , ^he focal problem 
is to bring these two processes into concert. Another problem 
is the analysis of the environmental forces obtaining in the 
life space, that is, the social context of individual movement. 
Even if the components in the field do not evince relationships 
expressible in precise statistical or causal terms, an analysis 
of the changes involved calls for a synthesis of all: individual 
aspiration and activity and the social foundations within which 
these must proceed. 

3*3* Procedure and realization 

The scheme of the Academic Careers Study is set out in Figure 
2. The investigation was thus based on the material and the 
persons involved in the student survey of 1965s. For the basic 
sample those were selected for whom data on oth 1965 and 1969, 
after 4 years of studies were available. A total of 530 sub- 
jects were picked from the files; they represented medicine, 
theology, agriculture, law and the humanities. 

A further subgroup was formed from those participating in the 
1965 study who failed to gain admission to the field intended. 
Although some of these subsequently completed university de- 
grees, the group included persons who took lower degrees or did 
not proceed to studies at all subsequent to matriculation. 
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a) Student Research 
Programme 1965 - 73 



b) Academic Careers Study 
1965 - 1982 



Statistical 
sample 1965^ 

ilOOO 
university 
applicants 



^The Cohort Study H = 530 



The 1982 
applicants I 



Admitted 
1965 

N = 2800 



Non-admitted 
1965 

N r 3200 



1st follow- 
up 1969 

N = 834 



"Basic 
Sample** 
located: 540 
returneoj288 




**Inf3 uentlals** 
located; 100 
returned: 65 



The 1965 
rejected; 
located: 562 
returned: 338 



Sub-groups 
by pro- 
fession 9 
degree etc* 




1) A part of the original material unavailable 



FIGURE 2. Disposition of Academic Careers Study 1965 - 82 
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Thirdly one hundred persons were traced out of the 1965 material 
who subsequently attained exceptional eminence in the world of 
science, the arts or public life* A number of alternative 
criteria were applied in recognizing this eminence: published 
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literature, post-graduate degrees, a political career or member- 
ship in a society of art. Of the 100 sought out, 65 responded 
to the inquiry. Also, since the other groups formed included 
persons who had achieved the eminence envisaged, their final 
total was 195. 

It was furthermore possible to trace - partly among those in the 
above-mentioned groups - two samples representative of specific 
fields. The object was to follow up all those who sought and 
gained admission to the faculties of theology and medicine in 
1965, This complementary sample brought the total of subjects 
to 1368 /Table 1). Inscluding these additional physicians and 
theologians the number of respondents to the 1982-83 mail ques- 
tionnaire was 800. 

Addresses for the persons involved were obtained either throu^?h 
the public registry office or from professional registers or - 
in the case of persons of eminence - from other sources. The 
response was poorest in the difficulty of locating women who had 
studied in the humanities; also women screened out in 1965 and 
subsequently placed in semi-professional fields were less than 
average responsive to the inquiry. Partly for these reasons the 
proportion of women respondents in the overall sample was lower 
(40 f) than their representation in the original body seeking 
admission to university, where they comprised about half. 
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TABLE 1. Those selected for follow-up and responding 



Fraction 


Sought 


Responded 


($) 


Viable 
replies 


Basic sample 




300 


(56) 


288 


H6 Jsct s 






\ Oh ) 


Oil 1 
J** 1 


Influentlals 


100 


65 


(65) 


61 


Total sample 


1202 


724 


(60) 


693 


Addit. info. 

1) 

by profession 


166 


106 




2) 

102 


Whole sample 


1368 


830 


(67) 


3) 

795 



The respondents cannot be considered a full representation of 
the respective cohort of the educated class - this in part due 
to the original composition of the applicant body and the mode 
of selection of the subgroups. The body involved represents on 
the one hand a maximum number of different life courses, albeit 
not in the numerical proportions they occur in the educated 
classes as a whole. It is nevertheless necessary in many ana- 
lyses to examine the effect of background factors such as social 
provenance, sex, profession, which may serve to explain observed 
trends or similar asrects- 



1) Specific field-of-study groups: 

Medical 185 130 (70) 126 

Theological ll|2 113 (80) 107 

2) Dropout among these med./theol. students: 30 

3) Numlrcr of these fulfilling "eminent" criteria: 195 
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Preliminary findings 
3.4.1. Distribution of respondents according to profession and 



Table 2 sets out the professional distribution of the respon- 
dents. The table includes all participants, also the "addi- 
tional" medical and theological graduates. The classification 
o^ professions was that used by the Central Office of Statis- 
tics. Over 90 professional categories were represented, these 
being re-arranged for the present purpose in 12 broader groups. 
Among the groups distinguished were persons of influence, ipost 
of whom fell in the categories of administration, cultural or 
communications activities, medicine, university teaching, the 
natural sciences and technology. In the case of certain profes- 
sional groups (administrators, teachers, physicians, theolo- 
gians) it is intended to publish separate studies. In the 
present classification theologians are subsumed in either the 
clergy or the teaching profession: the group "clergy" also 
statistically includes a number of women theologians working as 
lectors in the congregations. The group unemployed (subgroup 
12) comprises mainly housewives. 



degree 
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TABLE 2. Distribution of Respondents by Profession (Academic 
career study: whole material) 







All 


Men 




Field of profession 


N 


% 


% 




1 • 


Natural Science^ technical 


41 


5.2 


6.3 


3.0 


2. 


Physician, dentist 


117 


14.7 


16.8 


1 1 ^ 


3. 


Nursing, welfare work 


39 


4.9 


1 .0 




ii 


i cdciicp , rec bor 


99 


12.4 


7.1 


21.3 


5. 


University teacher 


36 


4.5 


5.5 


3.0 


6. 


Clergy, lector 


58 


t\i 


10.3 


2.3 


7. 


Administrative and law 


93 


11.7 


15.2 


6.3 


8. 


Cultural: art, publicity 


75 


9.4 


fi 7 


1 n ^ 

1 U . 0 


9* 


Business, organization, trade 


105 


13.2 


18.0 


5.3 


10. 


Data proc, economics. 












statistic 


53 


6.7 


7.9 


t.7 


11. 


Office, secretarial 


45 


5.6 


2.2 


11.3 


12. 


Home: unemployed, child care 


35 


4.4 


1.0 


10.0 




Total 


796 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 










(494) 


(301) 



There are certain characteristic differences in the professional 
distribution of men and women. Further studies are intended to 
ascertain the extent to which men and women holding the same 
degree are differently placed, and whether their respective 
functions within the same field diverge. This is associated 
with the question of the role of the life activity structure in 
moulding the orientation of men and women In the course of their 
careers. Change or permanence of interest will also be examined 
in relation to the way the individual commits himself to his 
vocation, how far he is "anchored" in his work. 
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By a person's "academic life path" is meant the sequence in his 
life course which proceeds from selection for academic studies 
through university experience to completion of a degree. It is 
also a question of the effect upon the life course of university 
studies, possible attainment of a licentiate or doctorate or 
again of failure to gain access to a univerjity education. 



TABLE 3. Distribution of Respondents by Level and Field of 
Degree (whole material from Academic career study) 



Level of deg^ree 




J. 


Field of studies 






1. Ph.D. 


46 


6 


1. 


Medical science 


126 


16 








2. 


Theology 


106 


13 


2. Licentiate 


25 


3 


4. 


Natural science 














& agricul/ forestry 


128 


16 


3. M.A. 


512 


64 


5. 


Law 


71 


9 








6. 


Politics 


74 


9 








7. 


Hum. & Arts 


85 


11 


U. B.A. 


88 


11 


8. 


Techonol. 


35 


4 


5. Lower degree 


103 


13 


9. 


Welfare & teaching 


49 


6 


6. No degree 


21 


3 


10. 


Commercial or 






Total 


7Q5 


100 




office 


100 


13 








11. 


No degree 


21 


3 










Total 


795 


100 


The distribution 


of 


the 


respondents in respect of 


level 


of 



degree and discipline is shown in Table 3. It should be noted 
that only about half of those engaged upon a further degree have 
by this age completed it. A relatively larger proportion in the 
fields of medicine ar * the natural sciences have gained their 
doctorate; licentiate level, again, relatively more in political 
science and law. The material obtained here affords a variety 
of approaches to the profile of the holder of a higher degree, 
and of those who in spite of a scientific orientation have not 
proceeded to university level studies. 
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3*4 .2. Analysis of career develo'poent 

The respondents set out In the questionnaire an annual account 
of their professional career progress and other events In their 
development over the period 1965-82. For the purpose of analys- 
ing patterns of change this time-span was divided Into six 
periods of 2-3 years. In each of these the most prominent 
changes affecting the Individual's life were examined; change in 
family status, change of profession, Improvement or deteriora- 
tion In life situation and so on. 

In one sample subjects were also asked for an outline of changes 
In their circumstances In the decade 1970-80; this material has 
however not yet been sVted. The analysis of career sequence 
was connected with the ecological approach of Elder already 
mentioned. From the standpoint of Lewlnlan coiiCeptlons this 
represents a dynamic approach. 



TABLE ^1. Type of Career Course In Follow-up Whole Material by 
Gender. (Classification according to change life 
situation In six periods: percentages) 



Type of career course 1965-82: 


All 


Men 


Women 


1. Draw backs without compensation 


8 


H 


16 


2. Even without high-points 


12 


10 


17 


3. Initial rise, even sequel 


9 


9 


8 


^. Mid-career rise (1974-7P: 


11 


12 


10 


5. Late rise, 1980s 


11 


11 


12 


6- Problems overcome & rise 


10 


9 


11 


7. Steady rise throughent 


21 


22 


21 


8. Marked advancement 








In at least 3 periods 


18 


23 


5 


Total i 

Ind. in classification 


100 
781 


100 


100 



(no career i \To) (15) 
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Table ^ seta out the classification of types of career progress. 
The mode of classification was arrived at after a series of 
groupings by statistical methods or othc approaches. Figures 
expressing individual shifts were arranged by statistical means 
to bring out preliminary cumulations of career changes in cer- 
tain patterns. For example there was a greater than average 
cumul^ition of persons in types where completion of degree was 
immediately followed by a relative improvement in life situa- 
tion, with an even subsequent career course. Such a model was 
to be observed for example in the medical and teaching profes- 
sions, whereas the career of writer or university teacher rarely 
followed such a regular course. 

As will be seen from the table, many academic caree are cha- 
racterized by marked rise in a number of phases of life. Apart 
from this there is a general even rise covering the entire 
period studied, that is, through to 1982. A career in which no 
progress occurs - or in which setbacks are not eventually com- 
pensated by a positive turn - is evidently not in keeping with 
the career expectations of the educated. 

Table 4 shows differences between men and women in the distribu- 
tion of types of career development. In first place women's 
careers are more often even throughout or slightly declining. 
One reason for this is the more predominant incidence among 
women of placement in office or similar routine occupations. 
Possibilities of advancement are also undermined in the case of 
women by circumstances connected with family life. Secondly 
there were among women fewer career types characterized by 
marked promotion in at least three of the time sections studied. 
This must evidently be ascribed to the cultural obstacles asso- 
ciated with women's career development. Further studies are to 
be made of types of career course by professional group and in 
relation to a model of change in interests. 
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3*^ 3. The structure and Interest types of the educated 

There follows now an account of the possible distinctions to be 
made among the various groups of the educated represented in the 
present material. The above-mentioned mode of classification of 
profession and degree level was applied. This, too, offers «> 
certain picture of differentiation among the educated class. In 
any analysis of types of educated persons it is however necessa- 
ry to take account of the influence of political, educational 
and cultural factors. The "eminence" criterion applied in this 
study was intended to bring this out. Eminent status as such is 
not determined b> profession itself: there are for example among 
persons of cultural prominence teachers who quite apart from 
their pi^'^fessional undertakings write for theatre or film, as 
there are field researchers without the higher first degree who 
nevertheless enjoy prestige in their profession. 

In the grouping of the educated it vas important to take account 
of the point of emphasis in the activities of influent '-1 per- 
sons: this was effected by a division according to the field of 
their production - artistic, scientific and organizational- 
intellectual, this latter covering politicians, organization 
leaders and senior administrators. Those without a university 
degree are to be found predominantly among the artists. A 
corresponding division was made among the non-eminent group of 
graduates. They were divided according to profession into (1) 
scientific-medical, (2) social-pedagogical, and (3) organiza- 
tional-administrative. The cultural core fraction of the edu- 
cated class thus comprised the eminent group in the study - who 
might also be referred to as the "intellectuals" in the tradi- 
tional sense of the words. In the definition of this fraction 
other criteria wfere applied than those used by Marja JfirvelS- 
Hartikainen (1983) in analyses involved in a study of the Fin- 
nish class structuic Nonetheless the characteristics of social 
status would suggest a freer and more independent life situation 
. . the case of the intellectual than otherwise in society. The 
'•non-academic" group embraced a wide range of professions from 
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TABLE 5. :omposltlon of the Sub-groups of the Total Sample (n=714) and the Percentage of Women by Sub-group and 
Sub-type (Academic Careers Study 1965-82) 



'Eminent* or Influential Persons^ 



Others s a )UnlV6r3lty Graduates' 



2) 



b)S fii-academics 



3) 



Artistic- Research 4 Organizations 
All Cultural Academic & Politics 



Scientific- 
All Medical 



Soc- Organizations 
Pedagocic & Administr. 



All 



TOTAL 



Number of 190 ^3 84 63 402 110 167 125 122 714 

subjects 

Percentage 

of women 20* 33 20 8 43$ 43 55 28 53* 39* 



1) Classified into the Sub-group and Sub-types on the basis of the major field of pr'^ductivity 

2) Classitied into the Sub-group and Sub- types on the basis of profession 

3) Persons with lower degrees (nurses, technicians, oommercial training) or without post-gymnasium education 

4) Total number of completed questionnaires: in calculations incomplete data excluded. 

The Follow-up study also gathered data on all physicians and theologists who started their studies in 1965 
(see table 2); only those classified as "influentials" (ns27) are included here, in Sub-group 1. 
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technicians to nurses and person? with commercial qualifica- 
tions: it functions in this characterization of the educated as 
a representative of the "new middle class". 

The grouping arrived at (table 5) represents one model for the 
analysis of the educated class. It may eventually be tested by 
examining differences among the groups envisaged in terms of 
other indicators. The distinction made between '^eminent'* and 
"non-eminent" is not intended to designate an elite; placing in 
this core is a phenomenon associated with the processes of 
social selection, and will continue to be conceived of as LJch. 
The proportion of women in the various fractions of this class 
varied. They constitute only one fifth among those classed as 
eminent, as against an overall proportion of 40 f in the entire 
cohort. There were also relatively fewer women in the organiza* 
tlonal field and correspondingly more in social functions such 
as teaching and welfare work. This latter group, moreover 
constituted the least secure fraction in respect of career 
choice, career development and present life status « 

Table 6 shows the original interest types among the various 
factions of the educated class in 1965, and the grouping of 
these interests in 1982. The classification was carried out by 
analysing profile of professional interest: grouping was accord- 
ing to the theory of J.L. Holland: investigative, artistic, 
social, enterprising, realistic and conventional. The same 
classification was applied to the replies received in the 1982- 
03 study. ComDarison of the two classifications thus brings out 
changes in interest over a period of 17 years. A general obser- 
vation was an average fall-off in the absolute interest scores 
over the period in question. In contrast there was generally a 
rise in the professional expectations (which is not discussed 
here); this would imply an increase in the level of demands made 
upon the work involved during the life course. Interest type 
thus expresses the hierarchical position of various interests in 
the pattern of the individual's orientation; in certain respects 
this a better indicator of professional orientation than abso- 
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TABLE 6. Dlatrlbutlon of Professional Interest Type 1965 and 1982 and Main Function In Present Occupation. 

Academic Career Study 1965-82. Interest Profile and Occupational Function coded according to Holland . 



Interest type 
.^5 



"Emlnt.at" 

All Art/publ. Science Organ. 



Other: graduate 

All Nat./med.Sc. Welf .Teaching Organ/admln. 



Other :non->acad 
All 



0. 


Not classifiable 


9 


8 


10 


11 


8 


7 


9 


9 


5 


1. 


Investigative 


29 


22 


1^6 


11 


21 


35 


22 


7 


6 


2. 


Artistic 


^u 


2U 


8 


10 


9 


3 


15 


6 


18 


3. 


Enterprising 


22 


13 


15 


39 


15 


18 


8 


24 


14 


4. 


Social 


9 


13 


9 


7 


22 


12 


31 


14 


18 


5. 


Realistic 


9 




8 


in 


li| 


15 


8 


22 


19 


6. 


Conventional 


8 


16 




8 


11 


10 


7 


19 


20 




(office filing) 






















Total 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 



Interest type -82 



0« Not classifiable 


c 
0 


12 


5 


5 


12 


9 


14 


1*4 




1. Investigative 


42 


35 


64 


18 


16 


21 


18 


8 


11 


2. Artistic 


14 


40 


2 


13 


13 


9 


18 


8 


12 


3* Enterprising 


23 


2 


16 


46 


24 


14 


12 


46 


21 


4. Social 


5 




7 


6 


23 


34 


29 


6 


20 


5* Realistic 


4 


7 


4 


2 


5 


10 


2 


6 


7 


6. Conventional 


6 


5 


2 


11 


8 


3 


7 


11 


14 


(office filing) 




















Total 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


Type r£ function 




















0. :;ot given 


1 




1 




6 


1 


10 


1 


10 


1. Investigative 


39 


7 


75 


16 


14 


H8 


1 


6 


2 


2. Artistic 


15 


60 


1 


3 


1 


1 


1 




2 


3. Enterprising 


25 


7 


7 


64 


19 


1.^ 


6 


45 


14 


4. Social 


14 


22 


12 


9 


45 


2C 


78 


20 


20 


5* Realistic 


2 


2 


1 


2 


6 


16 


1 


5 


18 


6. Conventional 


4 


2 


2 


6 


9 




2 


24 


35 


(office filing) 




















Total 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


^ ' 100 


100 


100 


1^-^^^.ractlons and 


numer. 


proportions see 


table 5. 
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lute Interest scores. 

The usual procedure In longitudinal studies Is to ask how va* 
rlous features alter over a given tloe-span and what expla- 
nations can be found for these changes. This approach easily 
leads to the characteristics In question being regarded as 
factors to be explained. It nay nevertheless be asked Instead 
how a change In type of Interest reflects conditions prevailing 
In a given period and changes taking place In these. In this 
case It Is pertinent to examine differences In changes In va- 
rious professional and educational groups and In the respective 
genders. Table 6 shows that placing In positions of eminence was 
to some extent associated with original interest patterns* ar- 
tistic or scientific Inclinations - or rather with a combination 
of these two, that Is, disposition ^o a creative career. Be It 
mentioned that of the 35 male students who In 1965 showed a 
marked inclination to artistic and Investigative activity (the 
creativity syndrome), 17 were eventually placed In careers of 
eminence. In the case of women this Interest pattern was less 
clearly predictive of subsequent career development. 

Among changes taking place in the careers of eminent persons It 
Is worth noting a rise In the proportion of the Investigative 
type. In the other fractions the proportion of this Interest 
type declined In the course of life. The activity structure of 
the life course has thus at least In this case Its connections 
with the development of Interests. 

Among the sclentlflc-medlcal section of the cohort there occur- 
red a shift, however, from Investigative to social-type inte- 
rests. This transition presumably reflects the central func- 
tions of the ultimate professional function: in the work of a 
physician the functions connected with meeting people and treat- 
ing them are often more important than the physical aspect. A 
more precise analysis reveals the increase to take place in fact 
explicitly in the social-investigative interest type. Among the 
social-pedagogical section, on the other hand, no such shift is 
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to be dls'^erned. 

The tabulation also Includes the distribution of work tasks by 
fractions. The degree of Importance of functions was based on 
Information by the person concerned. The task which the subject 
considered his main function In his pressnt occupation was 
classified In the categories suggested by Holland. Thus the 
functional structure of the tasks can be compared with the 
models of change observed In the Interest types. Intellectually 
demanding or executive tasks are most prominent among the emi- 
nent core of the cohort (table 6). The proportion of such tasks 
is lowest among the socially oriented Intellectuals, the proble- 
matic nature of whose position has already been noteo, and among 
the non-academic section. Within this latter group, however, 
the functional content of men's tasks appeared to involve a 
greater degree of Independence than women's: a man with a lower 
degree was more likely to find placing in supervisory or plan- 
ning functions (in the technical field), whereas a woman with 
corresponding qualifications would generally be found in relati- 
vely subordinate positions in management or office work. 

3.4.4. Assessment of the si^lficance of university training 

Finally some light may be thrown on the value the various frac- 
tions of the educated class attach to their university experien- 
ces and the atmosphere prevailing in university studies in the 
1960s. The quec>tionnaire gave scope for a free formulaton of 
assessments of study and the university. Some of the respon- 
dents left this point unanswered; some gave a pagt^ of analysis 
of the differences in climate between the 1960s and the 1970s. 
Classification of the replies was made on qualitative bases. 

In the descriptions of the climate of the sixties a number of 
characteristic expressions were observed. Many' respondents 
evinced a positive image of those times of radicalism, using 
expressions such as "a time of emancipation" , "we were optirais- 
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a) Educational Climate 
ilLthejgeps: 

1. No codable description 

2. Emancipatory; radical 
as noted positively 

3. Scholarly;academic; 
work-centred 

4. Flexible;social;general 
positive expression 

5. Rigidly academic; rest- 
less; negative recoil 
% 

F et'so nal Importance of 
Compl eted Studies: 

!• No cadable information 

2. Basis for career and 
present life 

3. Learned scientific or 
professional thinking 

4. WorlH view;general 
education 

5« Independence; sociabili- 
ty; general reference 

6. Useless or other negati- 

__ve evaluation 
^- ^ 

N 



"Eminent" or Influentia l Fraction 
All^' Ph.D.s Higher Candidate's 



Compleme ntary Fraction 
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296 


20 
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75 



1) Semi-academic qualifications excluded {n=20) 

2) Those with vocational training after secondary school. 
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tic", "winds of renewal and new ideas". Academic alienation, 
again, and rigidity of the system anc the inaccessibility of 
teachers were features stressed in a numbar of replies. "Good 
morale", "spirit of comradeship" and the like were the conclu- 
sions of students from professional training institutions less 
subject to the stress of overcrowding - for example agricultural 
colleges. 

Relatively few respondents emphasized the traditional academie 
mode of life as the ideal of the times. Table 7a gives a 
grouping 01' the assessments of some fractions of the graduate 
cohort: of the non-academic group only those with a lower degree 
(nursing, commercial etc.) are included. It is notable that 
positive references to the climate of radicalism were most 
predominant among those who eventually achieved eminence, and 
particularly among those influentials who took a basic degree 
but did not proceed to post-graduate studies. It would thus 
appear that the experience of the tense atmosphere of the 1960s 
was central for those who subsequently found their places tn 
positions of Influence in cultural or political life. 

The open evaluations of the significance of studies were also 
grouped on the basis of a qualitative analysis. The pattern to 
emerge is shown in table 7b. The largest group comprises the 
type of answer where the subject affirms that his studies pro- 
vided the foundation for his life or career. This type of reply 
expresses the central conception that without completion of 
studies many a lawyer, physician or university teacher could not 
imagine being where he now is. This again reveals the position 
of an academic degree as a key point: it gives access to funo- 
tionj which without it would remain beyond reach. In this class 
of replies there was no marked variation among the differont 
subgroups; possibly lawyers and physicians were more apt to lay 
emphasis on this aspect. 

The significance of study in the development of consciousness 
was stressed above all by those who had proceeded to a docto-* 
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rate. Likewise many professionals * lawyers ^ chemists ^ physi- 
cians » engineers - mentioned that "even basic studies contri- 
buted to the development of a mode of thought suited to their 
field". 

The Anglo-Saxon uni*'erslty emphasizes the significance of acade- 
mic studies In the development of personality - Independence ^ 
the development of social faculties and world-view as a result 
of university education. Such values were not often mentioned 
by the present cohort as associated with their study experience. 
Nevertheless for a part of the holders of higher degrees - above 
all among the eminent and those In the teaching profession - the 
aspect of social development found emphasis. It Is worthy of 
note that the traditional academic Ideals proclaimed by the 
universities - the academic atmosphere, scholarship, personality 
growth - found no emphasis In the overall profile of these 
evaluations. Negative Influences appear to have been experien- 
ced less by those now In positions of Influence than among other 
university graduates. 



4. Focal points for future research 

The objective In the present article was to give some prelimina- 
ry account of an Investigation still In progress of the careers 
of the educated and the problematics of these careers. One 
notable asset of the study Is the time-span It covers: Its 
background Is In first place the unl/erslty of the 1960s and an 
e :ploratlon of conditions prevailing In It, and secondly the 
scheme of Its follow-up. Future studies will concentrate on 
certain focal points, among them the following: 

1. an analysis of creative careers and the "core Intellectual"; 
the achievement of eminence^ Its social background; the 
creativity syndrome (the Inventlgatlve-artlstlc profile) ano 
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its predictive value with regard to subsequent career. 

2. an analysis of the influences of university: a profile of the 
post-graduate; connection of university experience with 
professional career and type of degree. 

3. development of attitudes of the individual to science, to the 
academic atmosphere and theoretical studies and later 
contacts with the imiversity. 

U. changes in professional values and interests and connection 
of changes observed with life experience. 

5. the structure of life course and transitional types (career 
model). 

6. analyses of specific training and professional groups: 
physicians , theologians , women in the natural sciences $ 
organizational careers. 
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Hannu Perho 



THE CONNECTION BET;'EEN VOCATIONAL ORIENTATION AND VOCATIONAL 
COMMITMENT, CAREER CHOICE SATISFACTION AND CHOICE OF A TEACHING 
CAREER IN THE HUMANITIES AND NATURAL SCIENCES; A FOUR- YEAR 
FOLLOW-UP STUDY 



The ertlcle discusses the vocational orientation of Intending 
students of the humanities and the natural sciences, together 
with Its component factors and Its significance in their study 
careers. Student selection favours applicants who have made a 
well-considered, mature choice. Selection does not favour, how- 
ever, those Interested In education a*id teaching as compared to 
those Interested In other professions. The career choice of can- 
didates seeking admission to studies In the humanities and the 
natural sciences Is more problematic than that of would-be 
kindergarten and class teachers. Background to these problems of 
choice Is the a.lnsplrlng Image of the subject teacher's pro- 
fession, together with i conflict between scientific and educa- 
tional Interests, In which the latter generally takes second 
place. Commitment to a vocation, satisfaction with choice and 
resolution to ta -e up teaching as evinced In the final stages of 
study Is predictable on the basis of various factors of voca- 
tional orientation in different fields of study. Interest In the 
profession of subject teacher Is thus not without Its backgrou..u 
of vocational orientation Indepen- ;nt of field of study. 



1. Points of departure and design oi study 



This study Is part of a programme investigating the vocational 
and study orientation of applic* ^ to the University of Joensuu 
in 1976 and the significance of these factors in studies and 
vocational commitment. The project is a continuation of research 
into Interests, se'f-concept and vocational choice initiated as 
an Educational Career Study in the University of Helsinki (H^y- 
rynen 1970). The research tradition applies career choice theory 
in the elucidation of decision to take up studies, success in 
entrance and study experience (e.g. Super and Holland), the 
focal concept being vocational orientation, which embraces self- 
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concept, interests, attitudes to choice and resoluteness and 
commitment to choice. 

The chief concern in this project in Joensuu involved the three 
main sectors of teacher training in the universities: class, 
kindergarten and subject teacher training. In the initial phase 
study was made for example of overall motivational differentia- 
tion between the admitted and non-admitted students and factors 
influencing this (Seppfi 1981). Students were observed from com- 
mencement of studies :n respect of changss in vocational orien- 
tation and connections between these and study success, and of 
eventual vocational commitment. The study involving class teacher 
training was published as a doctoral thesis (Perho 1982). It 
constitutes a detailed presentation of the bases of the research 
programme in vocational choice theory, methodology and training 
policy. The work on kini'ergarten teacher training has also been 
published (Perho 1983a). 

The present undertaking involves students seeking admission to 
stuuies in the humanities and natural sciences in the University 
of Joensuu in 1976 and still studying four years later (1980). 
The great majority of these students will take up careers as 
subject teachers. The project was completed before the reform of 
these fields of study and streaming into subject teacher train* 
ing and training for other profession Under the "old system" 
teaching practice and pedagogic studic. f^. -,,u a separate entity 
subsequent to subject studies. Choice of a career in teaching 
was thus left to later stages of study. With the reform, stu- 
dents are selected for teacher training at the latest in their 
second yei»r, the main object being to integrate subject and 
educational studies <uid teaching practice. 

Earlier reports on this research programme contain fairly exten- 
sive accounts of the career choice and decision theories of 
Super and co-workers, Tieder^n, Holland, Jania and Mann and 
Harren, and find them, v th certain reservations and supplement- 
ations, to be applicable in the case of those aiming at a career 
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In form and kindergarten teaching. In both Finnish and Interna- 
tional studies (Panhelalnen et al. 1981 and 1983i Anderson 
197^)^ choice of studies has been found more probleaatlc In the 
humanities and natural sciences than In clear-cut professional 
training. The consequences of obscurl^^y of conditions In the 
choice situation (see Perho 1983b) are Intensified precis#»ly in 
the humanities and natural sciences. Indeed Panhelalnen and 
Malln (1983) conclude from their findings tJ-at the 197Us brought 
a weakening of the motivational situation of students in these 
sectors. Motivational problems have manifested themselves for 
examples in difficulties in filling entry quotas and in a consi- 
derable proportion of dropout and change of field. 

This study considers aspects of entry to the humanities and 
natural sciences in the light of the so-called selection-re- 
cruitment circle model (see Perho 1982). It is sought to objec- 
tlvlze in the subject teacher's profession. It would appear 9 
how'^ver, that this particular profession does not in Itself 
constitute a uniform career entity which would crystallize a 
clear-(^ut vocational image. For example the observations of 
Andersoii (197^) show choice of this profession to Involve a 
considerable number of arbitrary and constraining fact'""*s. Hol- 
land » in his class.^ f ication of professions} has brought pre- 
cision to the earlier rough division of secondary-school teach- 
ers into social-artistic categories by differentiating subject 
teachers according to the coatent of their subjects 'Holland 
1966 and 1973). In the female material of Hfiyrynen (1970) the 
profession of secondary-school teacher represented an object of 
Interest distinct from other vocational sectors. Nevertheless 
this field - in contrast to almost all other areas of interest - 
did not Involve significant p-jrsonality correlates. The vague- 
ness of the image of this profession is underlined by the obser- 
vation of Hftyrynen and ^ ^fiinen regarding the career images 
held by those of matriculate ^n age; the profession of secondary- 
school teacher belonged among the most familiar, human-centred 
but colourless professions (1970, 67). It must thus be concluded 
that investigation of this profession and choice of it will 
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entail consideration of the content of the particular subject to 
be taught: education does not jl fficiently cover the whole range 
of teachers in this category. At all events it ought to be 
possible in the case of humanist and natural science studies as 
elsewhere to assess what patterns of vocational orientation are 
favourable to vocational commitment and what are not. 

The problems taken up in this study were the following: 

1) How do successful and unsuccessful applicants differ from 
each other in vocational orientation and solidity of choice? 

2) What are the vocational objectives, degree of cctmnitment and 
choice satisfaction of those in their fourth year of study? 

3) How do various types of change of vocational goals differ in 
res.jec t of conamitment to choice and choice satisfaction in 
the fourth study year? 

Here a systematic study was made of the commitment and choice 
satisfaction of those intending to become teachers both in the 
beginning and in the end of studies and, on the other hand, of 
students training systematically for other professions and those 
changing their career objectives, together with factors involved 
in these attitudinal aspects. 

4) What are the connections of school success, vocational and 
study orientation with level of commitment at various stages 
of study, and with choice satisfaction and intention to take 
up teaching as evinced after four years of study? 

There now follows a concise account of results; a more detailed 
analysis is made elsewhere (Perho 1984). 

2. Study material 

Two mat*-rials may be seen to be involved in the various problems 
taken up in this study. The first comprises applicants for 
places in the hjmanities and natural sciences - in other words 
participants in the entrance examination; the second, those who 
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jommenced their stud:es in 1976 and were still registered in the 
university four years later. The two student materials involved 
might thus be designated intending and persisting respectively. 
For purposes of analysis both are subdivided into three groups, 
namely languages (Finnishi English, Russian, Swedish), history 
and geography , and natural sciences (chemistry, biology, mathe- 
matics-physics). The number of respondents among student appli- 
cants was 599, that of the "veterans" 59. 

iVawing on the paper by Seppfi (1981) included in this research 
series, the orientation and personality images of these groups 
may be summarized as follows^ 

The bases of choice in the language group are weak - the 
apparent prospects (completion of studies, duration of 
degree course, eligibility on the labous market) are felt 
to be problematic. The educational interest of the group is 
low, albeit highest among the groups training as subject 
teachers. Predominant interests are humanist-literary; 
tech' ^xl enterprise and open-air activity do not attract. 
In aspect of personality traits this group of applicants 
is prone to anxiety and its level of ambition is low. The 
anxiety may partly be attributable to the problematic 
nature of the choice situation, with the feminine stereoty- 
ping of a vocationally unadventurous life-course as possib- 
le background factor. 

In the case of the history-geography group choice would 
appear to be better grounded e/.d not dependent on predicted 
advantages of these studies. The rating of human-centred 
work is low. The geographical pioximity of the University 
has played a role in inclination to take up studies. Inter- 
est in educational - artistic professions is low. Human 
culture interests this group, likewise open-air activity. 
Prominent interests are in society, ideologies and history 
and in economic-administrative tasks. Personality traits 
betray a low level of human interest and a marked "manly** 
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realism. 

The choice of field In the case of the natural science 
group Is mere problematic than average; outward prospects 
do not contribute to motivation. The rating of human- 
centred activity Is lowest In this group - as Is also 
reflected In their lowest scoring on educational Interest. 
No Interest evinced In either humanist culture or economic- 
administrative enterprise. Predominant Is a scientific- 
technical orientation. In personality these students are 
most Intellectual, socially reserved and least human-cen- 
tred. 

Of the various teacher-training groups (form, kindergarten and 
arts teachers), the humanist and natural science students stood 
out surprisingly sharply above all In their low educational 
Interest. A further clear difference from the teacher groups 
"proper" was that In these particular fields Interest In the 
subject content generally exceeded Interest In education. 

3. Method 

The research methods applied In this study of vocational orien- 
tation are those used elsewhere In the project. They take It 
possible for example to trace the whole range of vocational 
Interests - an element lacking In other Finnish studies cf the 
teaching profession. Here, however, tiie author does not apply 
the concrete Individualized hierarchical analysis of vocational 
orientation stressed and found viable In earlier studies. One 
reason for this Is the limited size of the follow-up material. 
In which the incidence of the orientation categories (see Perho 
1982, 97) would be Indeed minute, while on the other hand the 
interest In teaching among those Intending to take up studies In 
the humanities and natural sciences must compete with interest 
In th'i content of the subject studied. This complicates the 
operational application of a ra^-lonal hierarchy of orientation. 
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Likewise this study • In contrast to the class-teacher section - 
doos not Involve an Interview on vocational choice. 

Vocational and study orientation was assessed by means of ques- 
tionnaires. At the application stage Inquiry was made Into basis 
of choice y qualities of Ideal profession (vocational values) and 
Interests. In the second year of studies this Inquiry was re- 
peated, however, omitting basis of choice. Study orientation was 
also assessed In the second year. All questionnaires probed 
degree of commitment (certainty of choice) and Intention to 
take up teaching. Choice satisfaction was asked at the end of 
the fourth year of studies. The same questionnaire also covered 
the nature of vocational choice, vocational fears, dropout in- 
tentions ajid open questions as to the reasons for them. 

4. Results 

Of those accepted for study courses only some two thirds took up 
th#* places offered. The prior dropout was thus substantial and 
student quotas were not filled. As regards vocational commitment 
and ob,1ectlves the absentees did not differ from the remainder 
of those accepted in the lemguage and the history-geography 
groups? in the case of the natural sciences those who failed to 
commence studies Included a clear over-representation of appli- 
cants with vocational objectives other than teaching. This 
agrees with the findings of Panhelalnen and Malln (1983). Those 
who commenced studies persisted markedly well, only 15 % of them 
having dropped out by the end of the fourth year. 

^.1. Orlentatlonal differences between accepted and rejected 
candidates 

""he study choice of those accepted was more often appropriate 

t. an that of the rejects, and better grounded and considered. 

This was not, however, reflected in differences in educational 
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Interest or vocational objective. The great*»r aptness of study 
choice In the case of the successful candidates might be seen as 
a consequence on the one hand of the main screening test, which 
may well also function as an Indirect motivation threshold, and 
on the other of the weighting In the selection process of school 
success In the subject chosen. The proportional roles of school 
record and entrance examination In screening were In most cases 
HO % and 60 % respectively as assessed on the basis of the 
maximum score possible In each. 

4.2. Counltment, Intention to teach and choice satisfaction at 
various stages of study 

Table 1 shows net change In commitment, table 2 change of voca- 
tional objectives In the panel material. 

TABLE 1. Percentages favouring given vocational objectives as 
Ideal prior to comoencement of studies (1976), In 
second year (1978) and fourth year (1980) by analysis 
groups 



Group 


1976 


1978 


1980 


Languages 


65 


50 


35 


Hlsto r y- geography 


63 


43 


47 


Natural aclencea 


33 


67 


45 


Total 


53 


53 


42 




(57) 


(43) 


(57) 
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TABLE 2. Percentages intending to take up teaching prior to com- 
mencement of studies (1976), in second year (1978) and 
fourth year (198O) by analysis groups 



Group 


1976 


1978 


1930 


Languages 


55 


62 


75 


History-geography 


50 


^5 


ill 


Natural sciences 


65 


75 


YO 


Total 


57 


61 


63 




(58) 


(36) 


(57) 



All in all, little change took place in commitment to the pro- 
fession envisaged during the course of the studies chosen. By 
groups, on the other hand, there were diverging tendencies. In 
languages commitment would appear to diminish. In this same 
group, on the other hand, the proportion intending to take up 
teaching was seen to increase. As the vocational objective 
crystallizes as the teaching profession, vocational commitment 
diminishes; this would point at least in some measure to an 
element of constraint in objectives in the final stages of 
study. In the history-geography group about half would seem to 
be committed to their vocational objective at all stages, while 
ajiong the natural science students a slight increase in commit- 
ment was found as studies progressed. In the hiatory-geography 
group intention to teach appeared to remain fixed in about half 
of the students, while in the natural science group there were 
always at least two thirds intending to take up a teaching 
career. 

Choice satisfaction was more or less the same in all groups. A 
little over a third were very satisfied with their choice of 
study field, 40-45 % satisfied with reservations, with about one 
fifth not knowing or dissatisfied. 
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4.3. Main types among fourth-year students intending to teach 

In respect of the third research p.-jblem a brief account follows 
of the level of commitment and satisfaction with choice accord- 
ing to vocational objective in the fourth year of studies. 
Whatever had been the study objective prior to commencement was 
no longer of significance for the commitment-satisfaction situa- 
tion in the fourth year. Attention may be further confined to 
those intending to teach, since others were generally clearly 
committed and content with their decision. The choice situation 
of these others in their fourth year may thus be regarded as 
positive. 

With one exception those intending to take up teaching fall into 
the following types: 

1. Committed and satisfied (n=9) 

The choice in the case of the language students in this 
category is resolved, self-reliant and realistic. Problems 
in teaching are foreseen, for example dangers of routine 
and "getting into a rut" are a source of concern. The 
overall attitude to teaching is nevertheless positive. 
Conceptions of the conditions requisite for good teaching 
and teacher qualities are sensible: these students do not 
expect to be perfect. Commitment to a teaching career is 
personal and well-grounded. 

Candidates in the history-geography field are concerned 
about employment prospects and working conditions - here 
control and disciplinary problems are foreseen, this pos- 
sibly a reflection of uncertainty choice. Teaching is 
nevertheless seen as a positive challenge. 

The natural scientists likewise mention problems envisaged 
in employment and working conditions. Self-confidence 
appears to increase in the course of studies. 

The committed and satisfied group as a whole proves hetero- 
geneous 

2. Uncommitted but satisfied (ns15) 

This entire group is characterized by anxiety over work 
prospects and employment as a whole. 
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Here the language students are undergoing a process of 
growth and maturation for a teaching career. They are not 
yet sufficiently mature and self-reliant, but the outlook 
Is positive, hopeful and realistic. The Ideal Image of the 
teacher is seen to be too demanding, which Induces uncer- 
tainty. In most cases, however, these students are overcom- 
ing this source of tension. 

Of the history-geography students no clear Image emerges. 

Among the natural science students the biologists are not 
concerned at the prospect of teaching, seeing In It at 
least some measure of challenge. Students of mathematics 
and physics do not appear particularly enthusiastic at the 
Idea of this career but do not foresee any serious threat 
or problems In It. 

3. Uncommitted smd dissatisfied (n=n) 

These students have In common a concern over employment as 
well as serious doubts as to their adequacy In capacity and 
interest for teaching. Their vocational orientation Is 
characterized by uncertainty and the sense of a formidable 
gulf between the teacher Ideal and their own qualities. 
Intention to teach Is forced and constrained Instead of 
being a matter for enthusiasm and anticipation. 



^•H* Connection between orientation and commitment, choice 
satisfaction and intention to teach 

There were markedly poor correlations between commitment, choice 
satisfaction and vocational objectives. In languages and the 
natural sciences those training for career other than teaching 
were more than average committed to their vocational objectives. 
In the language group commitment smd choice satisfaction were 
positively correlated. The independence of criteria would indi- 
cate tensions between objectives, commitment and satisfaction. 
The commitment criterion may be regarded as an indicator of 
interest in content. Choice satisfaction reflects the external 
and instrumental advantages of study and career prospects. Voca- 
tional objective embraces, in addition to the foregoing ele- 
ments, also the compulsion to choose and the limitation of 
choice realised at the latest in the course of studies. 

Each group has its own orientation model in respect of commit- 
ment, choice satisfaction and vocational objec'^lve at close of 
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studies. Thus for example intention to take up subject teaching 
does not have an orientational background independent of field 
of training. 

Moreover, commitment of even the same group is predicted by 
different orientational factors at different stages of study. 
This is partly due to the fact that vocational objectives change 
in the course of studies, with a resulting change in the signi- 
ficance of commitment. A further explanation is the realization 
and maturation of commitment in the course of studies. 

Final year commitment was apparently less well predicted by pre- 
study orientation than by second-year orientation in the lan- 
guage and natural science groups, -n the case of the history- 
geography students orientation both pre-study and second-year 
was equally associated with ultimate commitment. Choice satis- 
faction is predictable more or less equally on the basis of 
orientation prior to commencement and in the second year. Orien- 
tation in the second year appeared to predict fourth-year voca- 
tional objectives better than pre-study orientation in all 
groups. 

The orientational system in students would appear to mature and 
crystallize in the course of studies at least in the language 
and natural science groups, even though there is generally no 
increase in the availability of professional experience and the 
vocational choice situ^^tion is not necessarily in any way actua- 
lized during the second year of studies. The maturation of 
language students would seem natu'^ftl in that their choice situa- 
tion prior to studies is particularly probl«natic and they are 
marked by anxiety. In such circumstanoes study and the break 
from home in themselves compel to independence and vocational 
identity. 

The orientational background to criteria in the fourth year was 
partly particularly vivid and olear-cut, partly difficult to 
interpret and obscure. Here a concise account may suffice of the 
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orlentatlonal background to intention to teach as evinced in the 
fourth year of study. 

In the language group the interest of those heading for a 
teaching career in the work of teaching as in work involving 
social and psychological training was both prior to studies and 
in the second year more intense than average. Orientation to 
teaching in the final stages o* study was thus not arbitrary 
even if in many cases it was somewhat constrained. 

Among the hist or y«geography students the orientation of those 
intending to take up careers other than teaching appeared well- 
grounded; prior to commencement of studies they were more inte- 
rested than average in developing social awareness , in humanist 
public service (museums and libraries) and in study of philo- 
sophy and history. In the case of those intending to become 
teachers the orientational pattern was less well-defined and 
gave an impression of randomness. 

Of the natural science students those intending to become teac- 
hers were those with beat school success. The point here, how- 
ever, is that the biologists were superior to the rest in school 
success and intended - if not commit tedly - with one exception 
to take up teaching. Those headed for careers other that teac- 
hing had chosen their field of studies deliberately and placed 
more than averge value on both creative work and the realization 
of ideals. Evidently, then, teaching in the natural sciences is 
not envisaged as a channe] for creative or persuasive activity. 

5. Discussion 

The results of the research programme indicate that career 
choice for those taking up studies in humanities and the natural 
sciences is markedly more problematic as the case for those 
seeking training as class or kindergarten teachers. The problem 
springs from the colourless nature of the vocational image of 
the subject teacher and from fears and anticipated problems 
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associated with this profession. In spite of its familiarity 
this career is envisaged as uninteresting and dull. Evidently an 
uninspiring and stereotyped image of the subject teacher is what 
school-age experiences convey. This may be a result of the 
search for identity associated with the pupils' stage of devel- 
opment, this often entailing opposition to authority figures, 
parents and schoolteachers. Such an attitude may readily involve 
a distortion of perceptions of the teacher's vocational role, 
which in turn will affect choice of career. This image fonne<! 
by the students here diverges from research findings, according 
to which teachers are relatively satisfied with the content of 
their work (e.g. Ruohotie 1980). 

It would seem fully Justifiable to speak of a crippling of the 
motivation of students in the humanities and natural sciences in 
1970s (cf. Panhelainen and Malin 1983). A weakening of 
commitment above all in the predominantly femaly language sector 
bears out the observation made in the Educational Career Study 
of a fall-off in commitment amonc "--n during their studies 
(Hayrynen and Perho 1978). Empirically this weakening may ot 
course be associated with the fact that a proportion of women 
mature in their vocational choice as studies progress and only 
then form solisl interests beyond the range of their own study 
field. 

Almost one third of those who in their final study year Intended 
to take up teaching had experienced vividly a gulf between their 
own anticipated teaching capacities and the tr-->her ideol they 
had formed in the course of their studies. Di ^ ^^ior\ of subject 
teacher training idealizes and stresses perhaps to excess the 
educator qualities of the subject teacher at the expense of his 
expertise and interest in his subject. Such emphasis would 
overri. ^ the greater interest most students of languages and 
natural sciences were found in the present study as elsewhere to 
evince for the content of their intended field than for the 
teaching cf that content to others. Especially in the new form 
of subject- teacher training there is a danger that the expertise 
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associated with the old system will be watered down Into the 
acquisition of mere didactic glnmlcks. 

Choice of studies In the humanities and the natural sciences 
Involvts, as expected, more motivational screening effect than 
Is the case with form and kindergarten teacher training. Though 
the differences are not particularly marked, the choice of study 
field and career would seem better grounded and more mature In 
those accepted for studies than ^ong the rejects. This Is 
Influenced by the nature of screening. The fact that the choice 
In those accepted was more apt may be seen as a consequence of 
tne entrance examination included In the screening process, 
which functions as an Indirect motivational threshold and thus 
eliminated random and linmotlvated applicants. Reward of school 
success in the subjects chosen for studies ould appear to 
contribute in the same direction. The selection procedure may be 
considered appropriate, particularly in the case of those envi- 
saging careers other than teaching. Selection does not favour 
those Interested in teaching and education, although considerab- 
le emphasis was placed on the entrance examination in screening 
(cf. Panhelainen and Malin 1983). 

All in all there was little rshanj^e durirg studies towards a 
teaching career as vocational objective. Here is a clearly 
different finding from that of Panhelainen and Malin (1983). In 
the final stages of study the vocatioral commitment of those 
intending to teach was moreover weak in about one third, and the 
level of career choice satisfaction low. This result would point 
to an element of constraint and reluctance in choice of this 
alternative, which is cietrimental to the profession. The choice 
made by others than intending teachers was clearly more fre- 
quently committed, and satisfaction with the choloe made was 
higher than among would-be teachers. 

Students of languages, history-geography and natural sciences 
had each their own specific background model to commitment, 
choice satisfaction and vocational objective in their final 
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study year. Thus tor examplp intention to teach has a background 
of vocational orientation factors diverging according to field 
of training and evidently according to subject. Just as it has 
not proved possible in Finnish research projects to indicate a 
clearly defined personality background to interest in subject 
teaching, no orientation model would appear to obtain independ- 
ent of field of studies In the case of commitment and choice 
satisfaction. This, too, would seem to indicate that one cannot 
speak of a generalized image of the subject teacher; chis pro- 
fession must be envisaged and analysed with specific reference 
even to the particular subject taught. 

Connections between orientation and criteria point to a maturat- 
ion of orientation and commitment during studies, a process 
apparently little influenced by studies themselves. Maturation 
of orientation in the early stages of study suggests that at 
least a part of the students benefit from the possibility ci* 
deferring choice of career to their second year. This is not to 
say that a considerable proportion of students in the humanities 
and natural sciences would not be capable of well- considered and 
appropriate choices even prior to commencement of studies. One 
potential advantage of the new form of subject-teacher training 
may be seen in the opportunity provided of experience relevant 
to the profession and of testing capabilities at an early stage. 
It would be important here to render these experiences of teach- 
ing as close as possible to the realities of form and school - 
a situation not easily realisable in the practice schools affi- 
liated to the universities. 
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Haurl Panhelalnen 



STUDENTS' MOTIVATIONAL BACKGROUND AND THEIR ORIENTATION 
DEVELOPMENT DURING STUDT YEARS 



ABSTRACT 

This article Is concei-ned with students' Initial motivational 
situation as realized In terms of Ideal or practical preferences 
at time of selection, and with connections between this point of 
departure and development of orientation in the course of their 
study careers. The study and professional orientation of stu- 
dents In the humanities and natural sciences (N=298) was ana- 
lysed prior to commencement of studies and In uhelr second and 
fourth years. 

0/ considerable significance frr the later itudy career appeared 
to be whether the student embarked upon his studies in the field 
he preferred. In many cases a negative situation in this sense 
Implied a drifting trend in orientation. Early commitment , on 
the other hand, and particularly the decision to train as a 
subject teacher, meant permanent study and professional orienta- 
tion. In the Finnish context there is among students of the 
humanities and natural sciences an unmistakable connection bet- 
ween father's training and the development of profeaa»i:,nal 
orientation during studies, no such connection was observed with 
background factors such as sex and school success at sixth form 
level. The research results here would suggest that the new 
higher educational system adopted in Finland in recent years 
serves to structure students' study career and exerts a more 
marked influence on their professional development than the 
earlier system. 



1. Introduction 



In many European countries during recent decades reforms have 
been implemented of university studies and their structure, this 
entailing among other things a reviewing of the relationship 
between university training and professional activity. Concep- 
tions of the optimal relationship between higher education and 
practice diverge in many cases considerably (see e.g. Teichler 
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1983, Dent 1983). While researchers have been interested in the 
university as an agent of socialization, and processes of devel- 
opment in students during their university years have also to 
some extent been analysed, little attention has been directed in 
reforms and their evaluations to developuient in students' study 
and professional orientation. 

No more interest has been shown in Finland than elsewhere in the 
effects the recently adopted degree system has had upon these 
developmental aspects. The reform brought the most marked 
changes ir the structure of training in the humanities and the 
natural sciences, this including the training of subject teach- 
ers. The altered structure of courses channels the study pro- 
cess in a different manner from the previous system. It also 
requires of the student an altered developmental profile In 
professional oriei -ation. Most typically this is manifested in 
the training of subject teachers, where the point of departure 
was the integration of studies in the subjects to be taught and 
in education respectively. This objective has led in practice 
to the arrangement of studies intended as qualificttion for the 
teaching profession parallel with the subject syllabus. 

The present article analys-js development in study and profes- 
sional orientation among students in the humanities and natural 

sciences from the point of seeking admission to university to 

the fourth year of study . The cohort involved in this investi- 
gation comprised students of the first intake working under the 
reformed degree system, so that it is a question of an evalua- 
tion of the effects of that system. Apart from throwing light 
on changes in orientation and factors underlying them, analysis 
of orientational development gives also a more general picture 
of the influence the structuring the training courses exerts 
upon studies and study career. 

Many researchers have recognized the significance of the reali- 
7.ation of students' objectives and preferences in respect of 
field of studies at the point of selection (JMrvinen 1970, 

in -J 
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Anderson & Western 1972, Kohli 1973, Httyrynen & Pcrho 1978, 
Panhelalnen & Malln 1983 )• As to the connection between the 
initial situation and students' subsequent study and profes- 
sional orientation, very little empirical Information Is avail- 
able. In the wider context, the study of changes In attitudes 
to study and vocation falls wi\hln the field of research into 
university studies as a process of socialization. 

In the present article this process Is studied In the light of 
students' orlentatlonal development. Orientation comprises atti- 
tudes to both studies and profession . Study orientation Is 
analysed In terms of comnltmept to study field . The development 
of professional orientation, again, Is assessed In the light of 
changes In professions objective . Analysis of the problem In 
hand Is based on the picture gained of study and professional 
orientation at three points of assessment. The two orlentatlon- 
al components, study and professional attitudes, are regarded as 
being in principle elements in one and the same process of 
development, as in HSrnqvist (1978), SjOstrand (I98O) and Perho 
(1982), 



2, Problem and research material 

The problem approached here is the connection between students' 
initial motivation and changes in study and professional orien- 
tation in the course of university studies . Indicators for this 
initial situation were the realization or non-realization at 
selection of students' preferences regarding field of studies. 

The material comprosed students completing their fourth year of 
studies in the Faculties of Humanities in the Universities of 
Tampere and Turku and the Natural Science Faculties in Turku and 
Oulu, Data were collected by means o** questionnaire mailed (or 
given in conjunction with the admission process) at three time- 
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points: on seeking admission (1980), in the autumn tenn of the 
second study year (1981) and the autumn of the fourth year 
(1983). Reaponse varied between 77 and 80 f. 

Of those commencing their studies in the faculties involved a 
very considerable proportion had by their fourth year transfer- 
red to other studies or discontinued study. In the Humanities 
whe figure was 30 % and in the Natural Sciences U3 Since at 

student selection not all planned vacancies were filled, the 
proportion of empty places by the fourth year was in the Human^.- 
ties ever 40 t and in the Natural Sciences auout half. The 
cohort involved in the present study is thu3 to a very high 
degree select. 



3. Method 



The realization of ideal and practical preferences in student 
selection was analysed by means of ordinary cross-tabulation, a 
measure of commitment to study field being formed for later 
analyses, together with orientation types classed according to 
changes ^n professional orientation*. Connections between ini- 
tial situation and orientatlonal development were analysed using 
log-linear models (Payne 1977, Andersen 1980, Malin 1983). This 
procedure was chosen for two reasons. In first place the mate- 
rial consists mainly of emprirical data based on discrete nomi- 
nal and ordinal scale variables. Secondly, it involves a longi- 
tudinal research problem typical from the standpoint of statis- 
tical analysis, in which the number of cases falls, by reason of 
loss (albeit always small) of panel measurements, rather low. 
Without dantjer to the reliability of results the method of log- 
linear models can be fitted to a multidimensional- contingency 
table with very small cell frequencies, even zeroes. 
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The general form of ^he log-linear model In the case of three 
variables is 

InFsGM+A + B + C + A.C ♦ A.B ♦ A.B.C 
where P Is the frequency, GM the overall effect parameter, A.B, 
A.C and B.C the interaction effect parameters of two factors and 
A.B.C those of three. From this saturated model, whose parame- 
ters reflect relationships between the variables, it was sought 
to remove parameters irrelevant to the empirical material . that 
is, any which turned out in the model to have zero value. 



^. Formation of preference groups and types of orientation 

^.1. Realization of ?deal and practical preferences at selection 

Students initial motivational situation was assessed on the 
basis of realization of preferences regarding field of study. 
By this is meant that the student gained admission to the train- 
ing field he had placed first in order of preference at applica- 
tion. Realization of ideal preference implies that the student 
r^ommenced studies in the field which was his ultimate objective 
(ideal field). Many applicants, however, did not seek admission 
to the field they had placed first in their ideal rating but, on 
the basis of expected actual achievement adopted as a realistic 
goal study in some other training field. This practical objec- 
tive is reflected in the practical preference, which differed 
from the ideal in some third of oases. Preference groups were 
formed in the following manner: 
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Refer ance Ideal Real Field of 

group preference preference training 

:::^ opted 

Training Training Training 

I field A field A field A 

II ABB 
III A A B 

IV ABC 
V ABA 



The mocivational situation of Group I (AAA) was the moat favour- 
able aa aaaeaaed on this basis, their ideal and practiOol prefe- 
rences and actual field embarked upon coinciding. (The analysis 
was carried out by training fields, i.e. humanities, natural 
sciences, medicine etc.). Group II at selection realized their 
practical pref-^rence on the assumption that the ideal would 
prove an unrealistic goal. The initial motivation of those 
belonging to this group may nevertheless be considered reasonab- 
ly good. For groups III (AAB) and IV (ABC) the situation at the 
outset was presumably less inspiring in that there neither ideal 
nor practical preferences were realized on application for 
places. 

In a sense the most peculiar group was V (ABA), its members 
-jetting ac their realistic objective a field other than their 
ideal, applying nonetheless for admission to the latter and - 
contrary to their expectation - gaining a place there. For them 
the initial moticational situation was of course favourable. 
The proportion of this group in the whole material was however 
small, as the following tabulation of the relative proportions 
of the preference groups among students in the huidanitie^ aad 
natural sciences brings out. 
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TABLE 1. Realization of fourth- year students' preferences at 
student selection In 1980 



Preference 


Training 


field 




group 


humanities 


natural sciences 


All 


AAA 


M5.1 


42.1 


43.6 


ABB 


32.7 


15.2 


24.2 


AAB 


15.7 


28.3 


21.8 


ABC 


3.9 


6.8 


5.4 


ABA 


2.6 


7.6 


5.0 


Total 


100.0 i 


100.0 i 


100.0 % 


(N) 


(153) 


(1^5) 


(298) 



Among both humanities strdents and natural scientists almost 
every other student realized at selection the Ideal preference 
(AAA+ABA). Realization of practical preference was naturally on 
a higher level. If the groups AAA, ABB and (as Is logical) ABA 
are Included, It Is found that of students In the humanities 80 
% and of natural scientists 65 % set out on their stu(^y careers 
from a fairly favourable motivational situation. The motiva- 
tional backgroung of the humanities students was thus better 
thar that of the natural science students. 

4.2. Dimensions of students' orientational development 

The orientational development of Ptudents from outset of studies 
to their fourth year was analysed in terms of two components. 
Study orientation was followed as manifested in commitment to 
field of studies , this being operationalized in a variable cT 
transfer of field. The operational indicator for change in 
professional orientation was the naming of professional objec- 
tive at different time-points during studies. CooBltment to 
field of studies and change in professional orientation reflect 
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different aspects of oriertation and at the same time afford 
information on the relation between <<tudy and professional 
orientation as indicators of development of orientation. 

The situation in respect of professional orientation at the 
various points of time i3 outlined in table 2. 



TABLE 2. Professional orientation of students in their fourth 
year of studies in the faculties in question, assessed 
at three stages of stuuy 



Professional Time-point 

objective in application second study fourth study 

undertaking 1980 year 1981 year 1983 

studies . 

No profession 60.1 33.3 25.4 

named 

Teaching 20.5 ^^3-1 ^7.5 

Other than 

teaching 19J 23^6 27.1 

Total lOC.O 100.0 100.0 

(N) (283) (276) (276) 



The main trend of development in professional orientation is 
from uncertainty towards the subject teacher's profession. The 
most marked change occurred during the first year of studies, 
vhen choice of subject teaching becomes a matter of urgency by 
reason of the mode of selection for teacher training. Data on 
humanities students and natural scientists separately reveal the 
trend to be the same in both, only earlier in the case of the 
humanities. Here the change falls predominantly in the first 
year of studies as against the second in the case of the natural 
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science students. 

The development of professioiial orientation is multidimensional, 
as change took place in all orientation groups in the first 
phace in many directionst Interest in the teaching profession 
is however clearly most stable of the orientational streams. 72 
i of those who at intake gave teaching as their objective na'^ing 
the same professional goal in their second and their t^urth 
years. The corresponding figure for persistence in objective in 
the group naming professions other than teaching was only 28 <• 
A fifth of the entire cohort were uncertain of their future 
vocations at all points of tine. 

A cross-tabulation of the data from all three time-points gives 
a set of types of profes-iuna: orientation. 
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Orientation Professional orientation at different Freq uency 
type points In time of group 



1980 



1981 



1983 



PO I 
PO II 



teacher 
uncertain 
other than 
teacher 



-> teacher > teacher 36 

> teacher > teacher 43 . 54 

> teacher teacher 11 



PO III 



uncertain 
other than 
teacher 
uncertain 

other than 
teacher 
teacher - 
teacher - 



-> uncertain 
> uncertain 



teacher 
teacher 



11 

2 . 



-> other than teacher ^• 
teacher ^ 32 

-> other than teacher i 
teacher 

> uncertain > teacher 3 

> other than > teacher 1 
teacher 



PO IV other than > 

teacher > 

uncertain • > 



other than > other than 14 
teacher > teacher 31 
other than -Mother than 17 
techer teacher 



PO V uncertain - - > uncertain > uncertain 30 

, 1) 

PO VI (combinations C- er chan the above) d6 



Total 249 



1) The other combinations in this group are small in frequency 
(varying between 1 and 7 caa^.G), with the exception of the 
process uncertain - uncertain - other than teacher (N222). This 
group was not readily combined with type PO IV in that PO IV 
stand out in itself as a group oriented to professions other 
than teaching early in study career 
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The most homogeneous of tiie orlentatlonal types were PO I and PO 
V (PO = professional orientation), with PO II and PO IV also 
fairly homogeneous. 



Data on transfer to other studies, descriptive of the commitment 
component in orientational development, are available from four 
time-points, 1981, 1982, 1983 entrance examinations and the 
application phase. This latter item is based on present field 
of study or, in addition to it, application for admission to 
some other field in 1980. Classification of the study comnit- 
ment variable is thus based on the time dimension, where the 
value for the variable is determined by the point in time at 
which the student relinquished attempts to gain entry elsewhere. 
Under this mode of classification the material shows the follow- 
ing distribution: 



Time-point of commitment N f 

1. prior to commencement of studies 100 37.9 

2. during first study year 86 32.6 

3. during second study year 40 15.1 

4. during third study year 18 6.8 

5. not committed by fourth study year 20 7.6 



264 100.0 



Connected to the time dimension the commitment variable appears 
to work well in that the classes belonging to it involve very 
few cases in which applicauion and non-application elsewhere 
alternated. For the purpose of analysis the variable was formed 
into groups of early commitment (classes 1 and 2 combined) and 
late commitment (classes 3-5). 
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5. Connection of initial situation to orientational development 
5.1. Hypotheses 

As basis to the analysis a number of hypotheses were formed, 
being more detailed formulations of the research problem. Also 
for research-technical reasons these hypotheses are necessary, 
for the use of log-linear models requires a preconception of the 
problem. 

The formation of the specific ^lypotheses was regulated by two 
general points of departure. In first place it was assumed that 
professional orientation and commitment to study field function 
in certain respects mutually as different indicators of orienta- 
tional development . Secondly it was ^^ssumed that ideal prefe- 
rences and practical preferences would show in sotie respects 
divergent connection with this development . 

Hypotheses; 

(1) There is a positive dependency between & favourable initial 
motivational situation and a stable course of development in 
professional orientation. 

Grounds; Failure to realize preferences presumably means 



from the student 's standpoint re-ad Juatment of 
plans and objectives to a new situation, this 
being reflected also in changed professional 
orientation. Conversely a favourable outset will 
promote stable development of professional r^?clut- 
ion. 



(?) There is a positive dependency between favourable initial 
motivation and early commitment to study field when the 
idea3 preference is realized at celection. 
Grounds; Successful application for the 'iesired field of 



studies (realization of ideal preference) will pro- 



mote early commitment to the field, whereas the 
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connection between realization of practical prefe«» 
rence and tlme^polnt of consQltment Is not so firm. 
Presumably at least a part of those who realized 
their practical preferences will during their study 
years seek access elsewhere ^ seek^ that Is^ to rea-* 
llze their Ideals* 

(3) The effect of background factors Is assumed to be such that 
male students ^ those with good school results , those from 
the cities and setting out from the most favourable home- 
educational level are better able than others to realize 
their preferences at student selection, are professionally 
better aware of their goals (steady development of profes- 
sional orientation) 9 but are later In committing themselves 
to a field of study when t^elr initial preferences are not 
realized at selection. 

Grounds; The hypotheses regarding background factors are 
based on theory of aspiration and earlier research 
results pertinent to It, whereby sex, school suc- 
cess and soclo-econoBlf* and regional origins In- 
Influence studi' career. 



5.3. Results 

5.3.1. Connection between Initial study situation and develop- 
ment of professional orientation 

The results obtained lend support to the first of the main 
hypotheses, but only In part. Explicitly, resolved orientation 
to the teaching profession (orientation type PO I) stands In 
marked relationship to realization of preferences at selection . 
Ideal and practical preferences are however In different posi- 
tions In this: the connection la manlfeat when ideal preferences 
are realized, but weaker when the dichotomized assessment of the 
Initial motivational situation (favourable versus unfavourable) 
Is based on practical preferences. The connection between the 
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main variables is not clearly seen in the group fairly firmly 
oriented to professions other than teaching. 

Of the background variables, sex, regional background or schoo l 
success were not found related to realization of preferences, 
professional orientation or the relationships between these . 
The educational background in the student's home, on the other 
hand, was seen to have a significant effect on orientation type. 

In this analysis, as in other analyses of the research results 
set out later, a symmetrical log-linear model based on three- 
dimensional tabulation was used, which describes associations 
between the variables. The chief item in the analysis was the 
dependency between realization of preferences and orientation. 
Analysis was also made of the relationship between these and the 
background variables taken alternately as third component in the 
model, that is, sex, regional background and school success. 

The mode of use of the log-linear model may be seen in the 
following example. Analysis of the observational material In 
Tab'ie 3 produces an acceptable log-linear model, which takes the 
form 

InF=GM+A+B+C+ A.B. + B.C 

Thus the interaction effect of the three factors involved and 
that of factors A and C is zero, but associations are to be seen 
between factors A and C and B and C. The finding means that a 
conrection prevails between realization of ideal preference 
(favourable initial motivation) and development of professional 
development (interaction effect parameter A.B), and similarly 
between family training background and type of orientation 
(int^-^action effect parameter B.C). 

The associations brought out by the accepted model were further 
specified by comparing the cell frequencies of the corresponding 
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A« Preference 
groups: 
realization 
of ideal 
preference 
at selection 



Ideal 
preference 
realized 

Ideal 

preference 

not realized 



T-T-T 



C. Father 'a 
training 

H 



12 



^* Type of professional orientation 



1) 



U-T-T 
0-T-T 

C.Father's 
training 

H 



12 10 



O-O-T 
O-U-T 

C. Father's 
training 

H 



0-0-0 
U-0-0 

C. Father's 
training 

H 



U-U-U 



Other 



C. Father's C. Father 'a 
training training 



H 



H 



All 



C. Father's 
training 

H 




2) F-ll, t™i„i„g «o,oto.„« .oooMlng t, mh.r'. tr.l„l«, L.l».. th.n .vT.g. 

Hshigher than average 
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section of the contingency tablp with theoretical expectation 
values under a hypothesis of non-dependency. The results con- 
firms the observation made earlier that a marked relationship 
obtains between realization of ideal preferences and expressly 
firm orientation to the teaching profession . No associations 
were found in the case of other orientation types. In examining 
background factors it was observed that those evincing prolonge d 
uncertainty regarding profession were more than ordinarily of 
lower social background . 

5.3.2. Initial study situation and commitment to study field 

The commitment variable reflecting the other component of orien- 
tation, study orientation, stands in relation to a positive 
initial study situation when either ideal or practical preferen- 
ces are realized: gaining access to their jgref erred field o f 
study students commit themselves earlier than average to tha t 
field . Ideal and practical preferences would appear to be of 
somewhat differing significance with regard to development of 
professional orientation and commitment. Ideal preferences have 
a stronger association than practical preferences with later 
development of professional orientation, whereas such a diff e- 
rence does not emerge when orientational development is des- 
cribed in terms of commitment to study field . 

Of the background variables, sex, family training background and 
student's school record are not associated with time-point of 
commitment or with the dependency between initial situation 
commitment. It was, on the other hand, observed that those from 
city residences gained admission slightly more often than those 
from rural areas to the 3tudy field they wished . 
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6. Suonary and discussion 

The research findings here support the conception that the 
Initial motivational situation froai which the student embarks 
upon his studies Is of significance for his eventual study 
career. In keeping with the central hypotheses It was observed 
that In the humanities and the natural sciences a favourable 
Initial situation Is positively associated with stability of 
professional orientation in the case of a student Intending to 
take up teaching . This association Is marked especially where 
the ideal preference finds outlet, that is, when the student was 
able to coonence his studies in the field which was his ultimate 
Ob oti ve . Early coamitment to study field stood likewise in 
positive relation to realization of preference at time cf selec^ 
tlon. 

The initial study situation did not appear to distinguish clear- 
ly the various orientation types with the exception of those 
intending to teach. The profession of subject teacher would 
Indeed appear to occupy a position of career anchor in the 
orientatlonal developpent of humanities students and natural 
sciences . Observations regarding the influence of background 
and manner. The connection between family training background 
and professional resolve versus uncertainty (regardless of rea- 
lization of pr-»ference) suggests that the processes of profes- 
sional development are suaoaptible to the influence of social 
determinants , at least among students of the humanities and the 
natural sciences, and possibly on a wider scale. 

Contrary to the hypotheses neither sex nor school success would 
appear to be of significanoe from the standpoint of the problem 
in hand. They might on the other hand be assumed to have some 
connection with study success at university; this, however, was 
not within the present scope of inquiry. If the hypothesis 
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holds, an interesting model might be envisaged, one namely in 
which the much investigated academic ability factor would be 
independent of the other significant aspect of study career, 
orientational development. 

The findings confirm the conception that study orientation and 
professional orientation are in a general sense components of 
one and the same process of development. It was on the other 
hand observed that the dependency of these two components on 
background factors was different , and likewise in certain res- 
pects the relationship with the student's initial situation as 
measured in cerma of realization of ideal and practical prefe- 
rences. Precisely success in gaining acc<$ss to the field of 
ultimate preference (realization of ideal preference) would seem 
to be of particular significance for the process of development 
of professional resolve in the course of studies. Commitment to 
study field does not, it would appear, necessarily presuppose 
very marked identification with a specific profession , since 
realization of practical preference at selection "sufficed" as 
condition for early coooDitment to study fie^d. 

Ideal and practical preferences have according to the findings 
different positions with regard to change in professional orien- 
tation, not, on the other hand> to time^point of commitment * 
The division of preferences into ideal and practical appears to 
apply reasonably well in empirical analysis of the orientational 
development of university students. 

The practical implications of these results would indicate that 
the altered structure of the degree system is of significance 
for students' developoent process. Under the new system the 
dual selection for subject teacher training determines students' 
professional maturation in a manner different frodi the former 
system. The participation of trainee teachers dn education 
studies and particularly teao!)ing praotio« parallel with their 
subject syllibus serves to socialize them also in respect of the 
professional v»KM9 of the* M«sh«r''f mrk, ^ 
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Ralmo M^klnen & Antero Malln 



EFFECTS OF A DEGREE REFORM ON DROP-OUT AND DURATION OF STUDIES 
AT THE UNIVERSITY OF JTVlSrfLl 



ABSTRACT 



The article comprises an account of the background and general 
principles behind a university decree rsfom Introduced In Fin- 
land In the late 1970s, together with an aaplrlcal atudy of the 
effects of this reform on students drop-out and duration of 
studies In the Faculty of Social Sciences In the University of 
JyvSskyia, where the new system was adapted In the autumn of 
1975. 

The proportion of students discontinuing studies without taKlng 
any degree remal ,ed approximately the same - dome 20 % ^ aaong 
those commercing under the reformed system In 1975-1977 as among 
those entering the old In 1972-1974. As regards the ninbers 
taking a hlghei* first degree and the time taken In its comple- 
tion, the distribution has clearly altered. Of those conmienclng 
1972-1974 50 % reached this level in 9 years, while the time 
required among those entering the university 1975-1977 was 6.5 
years. The change may be explained in the light of two actors: 
(1) the proportion of those delaying completion of studies 
diminished, and (2) under the new system the higher degree level 
Is also reached by the majority of those who under the old would 
have discontinued their studies at the lower first degree level. 

In the Faculties of Humanities and Mathematics and Natural 
sciences In the same university, where the reform dlf'. not take 
effect until after the close of the study period, thf develop- 
ment was part the opposite. Here drop-out or discontinuation of 
studies at the lower first degree Increased and complotlcn of 
the higher first degree diminished and/or slowed down. 
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1 • Introduction 



Finland's transition to "mass higher education" and certain 
problems this ha^ involved are reflected in Table 1 below. The 
growing intakes are manifested within a few years in markedly 
increased numbers engaged in study. Although the number of 
degrees comp5oced has more or less kept pace with the numbers 
aomitted tc the universities, the degree figures are totals 
combining lower and higher first degrees (approximate equiva- 
lents of the B.A. and M.Aj, so that the number of individual 
students taking degrees has continuously fallen below the Intake 
figures. Underlying this is delayed completion and drop-out, 
which by reason of the very numbers involved come to represent 
an ever rare significant phenomenon in society. 

TABLE 1. New and total students and first degrees taken at 
Finnish universities in the academic years 1950/51- 
1982/83 



Academic New students All students First degrees 



Year 


N 


% of all 
19 y olds 


N 


% of 15- 
24 y olds 


Parsed 
N 


1950/51 


2,949 


4.6 


13,851 


2.2 


2,056 


1955/56 


3,824 


6.0 


16,181 


2.6 


2,215 


1960/61 


5,770 


8.4 


24,122 


3.5 


3,201 


1965/66 


10,044 


11.7 


41,205 


4.8 


5,216 


1970/71 


9,730 


11.2 


57,851 


6.7 


7,954 


1975/76 


12,915 


15.9 


75,44? 


9.3 


10,229 


1980/81 


11,721 


15.4 


82,060 


10.8 


9,855 


1982/83 


12,152 


(16) 


85,379 


(11.5) 


8,907 



Source; Official Statistics of Finland XXXVIIt12. 
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In the : Itl&l staged of expar.alon d<dV8lopaent w.ia determined 
mainly by the need to aatlafy a manifest demand foi training, 
whose Impact was to a oonsldera:>le extent orbed by provision 
of less expensive and more easily creat^^ student vaoanoles, 
that Is, In the Humanities and the Social Sciences ^of. Eloval- 
nlo 197^, Vuorlnen 1975). In Finland as elsewhere, however, the 
growth of tht higher educational sector tended In itself to 
bring into focus the questions of the social productivity of the 
Investments made In It and the wastage involved In delayed 
completion uf studies and drop-out (cf. Miller 1970). 

As a reaction to the situation a special law on university 
development was enacted In 1966, and In pursuance of a subse- 
quent Cabinet decision a reform was undertaken of degrees in the 
Humanities and Mathematical and Natural Sciences and the Social 
Sciences (Anon. 1972). Both of these measures may be seen as 
attempts to correct the distortions arising from expansion under 
pressure of demand by more deliberate coordination of the amront 
and the content of training with tne needs of society, particu- 
larly of work life and production (Elovalnlo 197^). 

The prime objective of the development legislation was to regu- 
late the numbers of vacanc'^*; in the various study sectors and 
to correct biases In student/teacher rations. The original 
pu' pose of the degree reform, again, was to shape the training 
system, now attaining the proportions of mass production but 
developing In Isolation on from labour market conditions, into 
programmes more pronouncedly vocational In orientation and more 
consciously planned. Apart from the appeal to vocational requi- 
rements the reform was felt to be justified In its promise of 
shorter duration of studies and reduction In drop-out - this 
having In fact been explicitly advocated In the 1966 decision. 
In the last analysis it was a question of effecting qualitative 
changes in higher education as appropriate to the mass propor- 
tions it had attained (cf. Trow 197^). 

The emergence of the vocational aspect to such a prominent 
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position in the planning of the refonn as a means (also) of 
countering delays and interruptions in studies may at least in 
retrospect be linked to the knowledge that study problems are 
explicable - in as far as they can at all be explained - prima- 
rily as problems of motivation and objective. Differences in 
study progress both from one individual to another and from one 
discipline to another are most consistently related to the 
degree of purposivencss of the studies involved - regardless of 
whether this in turn is explained on some individual basis or 
from external factors, for example such as have a bearing on the 
students in an entire field (Heinonen 1975, Hienonen 1970, 
Hayrynen 1970, JSrvinen 1970, Marin 1970, parjanen 1968, 1979). 
For practice the conclusion to be drawn from this is that study 
progress can be encouraged by offering opportunities of studies 
leading to a more or less predictable and realistic prospect of 
an integrated professional career and life, and by arranging the 
content and tlie teaching technig»ies of courses in such a way 
that this prospect is clearly related to immediate study tasks. 
This viewpoint is especially significant where it is a question 
of the training of large numbers which (say for cost reasons) 
cannot be left for the individual to seek and find. 

The committee set up to prepare the reform of philosophical and 
social scientific degrees In 1969 ultimately recommended the 
reestablishment of degrees in all fields on the basis of an 
analysis of educational policy objectives and of the connections 
between work life, research and university teaching. The gene- 
ral model proposed was the formation of study programmes corres- 
ponding to broad a*^eas of vocational activity. In the cr.se of 
the philosophical and the social sciences this meant a stress on 
their "vocatione?ization", but for many other fields (e.g. busi- 
ness, medicine and engineering) it was rather a question of more 
intensively scientific loading, of extension and hence prolonga- 
tion of courses (Anon. 1972, cf. Konttinen, Nuutinen & Panhelai- 
nen 1984). Reforms along the envisaged lines have beenn insti- 
tuted since the late 1970s and - something of paradox - last of 
all in the philosophic and social-scientific fields which were 
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the original point of departure. 

Implementation of the reform In the Faculty of Social Sciences 
In Jyvfialcylfi commenced on an experimental baala In the autiann of 
1975. New students were admitted to seven more or less vocatio- 
nally programmed courses of study leading directly to a higher 
first degree. At the same time those who commenced their stu- 
dies under the old system continued with their courses composed 
and examined on p*>tterns dictated by the discipline In question 
and leading to a lower and thereafter to a higher first degree. 



2. The empirical problem and material 

The purpose In what follows Is to assess the effects of this 
reform on the progress of studies In the Faculty of Social 
Sciences Ip the University of Jyvfikyft, taking account both the 
drop-out rate and completion of studies with the time required 
for this I that 1S| various modes of removal of students from the 
Faculty register. 

Since corresponding refonns were Implemented In the Faculties of 
Humanities and Mathematical and Natural Sciences In the same 
university some years later, any changes possibly taking place 
In study progress among their students may be used as some klni 
of point of comparison whereby general effects not connected 
with the reforms may be checked for. 

The material for the study comprised university register data on 
the study progress of those who commenced in these three facul- 
ties in 1972-7^ and 1975-77, that is, three intakes for the 
years preceding the reform in the Faculty of Social Sciences and 
succeeding it. The analysis involves those admitted to the 
faculties in question in the years 1972-1977 as follows (table 
29): 
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TABLE 2. Number of students enrolled in 1972-1977 in the Facul- 
ties of Hiunanities, Social Sciences and Natural 
Sciences in the University of JyvSskyia 



Year of 
enrolment 


Humanities 


Faculty 
Social Sc 


r^ath & Natural 


Total 


1972 


325 


199 


169 


693 


1973 


331 


197 


212 


740 


197U 


33^* 


245 


245 


824 


1972-197^1 


990 


em 


626 


2257 


1975 


326 


214 


230 


770 


1976 


3H0 


195 


205 


740 


1977 


313 


178 


216 


707 


1975-1977 


979 


587 


651 


2217 


Total 


1969 


1228 


1277 


4474 



The period followed extended to the end of the spring term 1984, 
entailing a maximum study time for those entering the University 
in 1972-1974 of 12 years, for some, however, only 11 or 10 
years. The corresponding study time for those admitted 1975- 
1977 was between 9 and 7 years. Criterion for drop-ouo and 
interruption of studies at lower degree level was at least one 
year's absence from the register by the spring of 1984, so that 
with regard to these forms of withdrawal the investigation 
covers one year less. 
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3. Results 

In respect of the initial situation - i.e. those commencing 
studies 1972-1974 - it appears (solid lines in Figs. 1-3) that 
the Faculty of Social Sciences diverged from the rest both in 
smaller numbers of drop-outs and in larger proportion of those 
completing their degrees in shorter time and attaining the 
higher level. Discontinuation at the lower degree level, again, 
was more or less the same as in the other Faculties, a point of 
interest in itselt in that the lower first degree in the Social 
Sciences is not a guarantee of placement in work life to the 
same extent as is the case with the lower degree in the Humani- 
ties and Natural Sciences for teaching posts in the basic 
school. Discontinuation at lower degree level took place some- 
what later in the Humanities than in the other disciplines. 

A comparison of those commencing studies before and after autumn 
1975 in the Faculty of Social Sciences (Fig. 1) shows that 

(1) the numbers leaving the university without taking any degree 
remained approximately the same - some 20 i of intakes disconti- 
nues their studies by the end of their eighth year. 

(2) Discontinuation at the lower first degree (22 % of those 
entering 1972-197^) was eliminated as envisaged in the degree 
reform. The fact that cases are still found among those commen- 
cing 1975-1977 is explained in that in actuality about one tenth 
of these students were admitted as exceptional cases under the 
old system. 

(3) The proportion of those completing the higher first degree 
rose in keeping with the fall-off in those discontinuing at the 
lower level - at the 9-year point of study duration 13 percen- 
tage units, from 50 t to 63 Time take^ in completion evened 
out and at the same tiiae on an average diminished slightly as a 
result of a rise in the number of those completing their courses 
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FIGURE 1. Cumulative proportions of intakes dropping out, dis- 
continuing at lower first degree and completing the 
higher degree in the Faculty of Social Sciences 
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in moderately short time, 5-8 years. Of those studying under 
the old system 50 f attained the higher degree by the end of 
their ninth year studies, while the aame proportion of those 
conmiencing 1975-1977 reached this level in 6.5 years. 

The development in the other Faculties during the same period is 
seen in Figs 2 and 3. The numbers dropping out in the Humani- 
ties (35 * of the 1972-1974 intakes) fell slightly but rose in 
the Natural Sciences (to ^0 % as of the eighth year of study). 

Discontinuation after completion of the lower first degree in- 
creased in the Humanities in a manner reflecting both actual 
drop-out and a reduced numter ot st'-uenca continuing to the 
higher level. The chenge may interpreted as a lowering of 
target and a transition to a more favourable mode of withdrawal: 
of those admitted 1975-1977 30 % discontinued upon completion of 
the lower degree by the end of their eighth year, whereas the 
same proportion was reached among the 1972-1974 intakes in 11 
years. Discontinuation at the lower level would also appear to 
have increased somewhat in eight years of study in the Natural 
Sciences. 

In the Faculty of Natural Sciences the rise in drop-out mainly 
follows the fall-ofr in completion of the higher degree and/or 
delayed completion. While 35 f of those commencing in 1972-1974 
reached the higher first degree in 9-10 years, the corresponding 
figure for those entering 1975-1977 at the nino-year point was 
still under 30 %. 



4. Discussion 



In the Faculty which implemented the degree reform there were 
changes in study patterns which did not take place in the Facul- 
ties maintaining the old systsm. The altered situation is 
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reflected in the numbers attaining the higher first degree level 
and to some extent also in a reduction in study time; not how- 
ever in a direct change in discontinuation without graduating. 
The partly contrary development in the comparison faculties 
serves to show that the change does not derive from any general 
factors affecting all students in the same university (for 
example the system of study grants, student culture or the 
like)* 

Although the improved pattern of study progress in the Faculty 
of Social Sciences in all probability results from the reformed 
degree system, it is not yet possible on the basis of these 
available data to conclude that the change may be attributed to 
any of the specific points set out at the beginning of this 
account. THe greater part of the outcome may be put down to the 
removal of the intermediate degree: the majority of students 
have continued to the higher first degree level (in itself 
unaltered in scope) since there has no longer been any sensible 
reason to break off sudies before it. (In itself this too calls 
for an explanation, and is by no means in conflict with the 
objectives and the original principles of the reform.) 

A certain vocational orientation is suggested in the earlier 
account by Parantainen (1982), whereby studies progressed best 
in those new training programmes in which work placement pros- 
pects and/or vocational orier'.ation was most clearly defined. 
Doubtless some influence must also be attributed to the fact 
that as a by-product of the degree reform (a kind of Hawthorne 
effect) teaching has been better organized. Further offects may 
be envisaged from the increased rigidity of the study courses 
training for professions, and particularly from the improved 
supervision of students' master thesis stages. 

The resul'wS set out here are partly in harmony with the pessi- 
mistic view expressed by Tinto (1982) that the possibilities of 
a training unit to exert an influence on drop-out are negligib- 
le. Not even in the same unit, however, is the drop-out rate 
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constant. Here, for reasons which must remain open, the number 
of those discontinuing their studies at the level of the facul- 
ties compared fell off In the Social Sciences In fact some years 
prior to the degree reform (Malln & Mfiklnen 1984). Since as a 
result of this development alone drop-out was low, the degree 
reform cannot well have exerted much further influence on It. 
One actual possibility left Is to Influence the progress of 
studies, and here the present results show something to have 
been achieved. 
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An33l Hyvdrlnen 



THE SCHOOL OP ECONOMICS AND THE FORMATION OF MANAGERIAL 
CAPABILITY 



ABSTRACT 



The article discusses the work placement of MBA graduates from 
the Helsinki School of Economics and the relationship between 
this aspect and the social background, sex and progress of 
studies of these students. 

Special emphasis is laid on the role of the firm in the recruit- 
ment of personnel. Here social background, sex and vocational 
and study history involve factors which might be called manage- 
ment potential. Finns have developed a variety of procedures for 
screening this potential at recruitment. 

The article stresses that while the School of Economics occupies 
an important position in the teaching of management skills, 
research in this field must extend its scope to embrace the 
social background of its students if a right understanding of 
the School's role in society is to be attained. 

1. Introduction 



The formation of managerial capability has traditionally been 
considered from two standpoints. 

The first of these is concerned with a study of tnc position, 
social background, career development and mobility of persons in 
executive positions in the world of business (e.g. Granovetter 
197^, Laaksonen 1962, Ahlstedt 1978, Hajba 1982). Central here 
are in most cases mechanisms associated with business management 
at the level of the individual, those which select for manage- 
ment and channel capacities in this direction (On various views 
at different period? see for example Sonnenfeld & Kotter 1982). 
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Within this particular line of inquiry, again, two different 
approaches may be distinguished; one might be termed macrosoci- 
ological, the other psychologistic. 

In the former, sociologically oriented traditii.*n, attention has 
focused on class structures, trairing institutions and even 
business managers from an impersonal standpoint, leading rather 
aside such questions as why selection takes place into certain 
spheres of work life and how for example social background 
determines career development - and this despite the specific 
weighting of the individual manager in such studies. Likewise 
those mechanisms at firm level are largely ignored which make 
for the determination of qualifiodtion criteria firms apply, in 
other words the economic logic underlying the personnel recruit- 
ment procedures of firms (see e.g. Whitley 1980, Littler 1982, 
chapter 2r also Tainio 1981). 

Correspondingly the psychologistic types of study place their 
emphasi.-* on the psychic processes underlying choice of career 
training (e.g. HSyrynen et al. 1982), little attention being 
paid to the influence of macrosociological phenomena in moulding 
human consciousness. 

The second point of departure in studies of the formation of 
managerial capacity involves consideration of the training 
institutions providing the basic k*iowledge necessary for func- 
tions at managerial level (see e.g. Thomas 1980, Whitley et al. 
1981). This viewpoint .3mpnasises the significance of mechanisms 
in the social structure which govern the establishment and 
development of training institutions - the basic assumption 
being that the key factor in the formation of managerial skills 
are the training institutions through whlcn future business 
executives are selected (A comprehensive survey of the relation- 
ship between tra^nig and society, see Murphy, 1982). 
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2t Research material 

A number of studies have been undertaken as part of the follow- 
up of the 1977 degree reform In the Helsinki School of Economics 
(The earlier lower degree was expanded into a Degree of Master 
of Business Administration). One of them concerned the placing 
in work life of students completing the new form of degree. A 
total of 152 graduates, In order of graduation, were interviewed 
between three and six months after completion of studies. The 
Interviews inquired into their present employment and the pro- 
cess of search for it, and their eventual placing together with 
their family and study background and their entire history of 
work experience up to that point. Record was also made of their 
future career plans. 

Since the original interviews of these 152 graduates, collection 
of data has continued by means of a questionnaire drawn up on 
the basis of the interview form. Hitherto 146 of those ap- 
proached have responded. 

One limitation to this material is that the 298 persons in 
question represent those making most rapid progress in their 
studies. It must be mentioned, moreover, that at the time these 
students completed their courses they entered a kind of vacuum 
prevailing on the labour market. The degree reform meant 
a protraction of study tiae, so that those studying under the 
o] J system had already completed their courses and those taking 
the new degree had not. 

3. Summary of research results hitherto 

The importance of the School of Economics in the formation of 
business management capacities is Indeed considerable: it is, 
after all, the specific task of this institution to train stu- 
dents for positions in society which call for a knowledge of 
economics and business administration. Any study of the format- 
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ion of managerial capacity, however, must also take account of 
factors such as work experience and study background, and above 
all of family background, which, apart from exerting in many 
cases a direct influence on choice of career, also lays the 
foundation for those cognitive processes which, either 'con- 
sciously or unconsciously, regulate human behaviour in general. 

As to the School's role in society and specifically in society's 
processes of reproduction, it may be said that this institution 
fulfils the function ascribed to it: as many as 70 % of its 
graduates have taken up employment in the direct service of 
business, and almost all of the remainder in organizations 
directly (i.e. in the business sector) or indirectly (research 
institutes and training establishments) serving the business 
world, most c/ them in expert functions. 

In general it may be said that the differentiating factors in 
the work placement of these graduates are sex, social background 
and work experience both during and prior to studies in the 
Helsinki School of Economics. This is manifested in respect of 
type of organization entered, type of work employed in, and 
difficulty in finding employment. 

In the case of sex it clearly emerges that women have greater 
difficulty in placement on the labour market in general , and 
tend, moreover, when once placed, to function in position j lower 
down the organizational hierarchy than men. The explanation 
nere is to be found no more in study success than in work 
experience, for women's study progress, whether measured in 
terms of examination grades or time taken to complete studies, 
is more or less on a par with men's, and as to work experience 
women in some cases have even more than the men involved. Nor 
would social background appear to exert an influence here. The 
explanation must then be sought in the recruiting criteria firms 
apply, these evidently favouring men. 

These criteria are in most cases latent, so that no actual sex 
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discrimination is seen to take place; their influence i3 rather 
manifested in that firms in their selection processes give 
weight to "manly" qualities, that ic to qualities which the 
prospective employer considers men to possess in greater measure 
than women (In reality no such differences exist; see e.g. 
Steinberg & Shapiro 1982). 

In assessing the significance of social background and work 
experience for placement in work life account should be taken of 
what have come to be termed social networks. (On the effect of 
networks on Job attainment see e.g. Granovetter 1974, Lin et al 
1981.) 

These networks may be subdivided into two groups according to 
the closeness of the ties involved - one may speak of strong and 
weak networks. The stronger entail family relationships and 
friendships (to some extent those arising through family oon- 
tacts but otiierwise such as have been established in youth and 
childhood). Such a system of ties is to a considerable degree 
class-bound, that is, contacts lie within the same social stra- 
tum. The weaker type of network is, in contrast to the former, 
of a more casual nature, ties being established in many cases 
during study years and/or at work, i nd often (particularly among 
graduates) the* lack entirely the Teetx^es of class bounds. 

The effect of work expei*ience on success in obtaining employment 
is in general clearly manifest: the more experience an applioant 
has, the more easily he will find work and the higaer he will be 
placed in the hierarchy he enters. The only exoeption here are 
certain trainee positions, where work experience is not neoessa- 
rily considered a solely positive factor. On further point in 
this connection is that sooial networks acquired through vork 
contacts frequently influence possibilities of placement rather 
than work experience just as a form of capacity. 

To give some idea of the significance of social background the 
following tabulation groups MBA graduates aooording to the pro- 
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fession of father or head of family: 



highest business executive 
intermediate managerial 



agricultural entrepreneur 

highest executive in public sector 

intermediate executive in public sector 



private entrepreneur 



18 i 
10 % 

12 $ 

13 % 
15 $ 
12 $ 



working class 



21 % 



Social background exerts a twofold influence on work placement. 
The first is reflected through the social network, in that 
contacts involved in family backgrounds associated with business 
life mean above all a potential awareness of vacancies on the 
labour market at any given moment. 

Such strong networks, moreover, frequently direct a newly gra- 
duated MBA into a particular organization, possibly even to a 
particular function in it. Most manifestly, however, the strong 
network facilitates the search for employment: those whose so- 
cial ties involve a background in the business world find em- 
ployment more readily than those with no matter how solid a 
network of contacts acquired in the course of work experience. 

The second mode of influence of social background is less easily 
definable, being rather of the same nature as the influence of 
sex - in ocher words, the recruitment criteria of business 
enterprises stress qualities which in this case might be de- 
scribed as "natural managerial potential" (At the time business 
schools were being set up in Britain there was fierce debate as 
to whether managerial capability must be regarded as innate or 
whether it can be learnt; see e.g. Thomas 1980). Here "natu- 
ral" means that the graduate's father or family head has either 
occupied a position in the hi{>hest executive stratum in the 
business world or has been an entrepreneur, in which case the 
children of the family will have internalized certain basic 
aspects of society's economic functions and thus in a way formed 
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a picture of business activity before ever embarking on studies 
in the School of Economics (On such influences of background on 
consciousness see e.g. Willis 1977, also Fidler 1977, Kwong 
1983). 

Analysis of the social background of the graduates involved in 
the present study shows that 30 % of them come from families of 
this type. Work placement has clearly prover easier for this 
group that for those from other backgrounds. No differences are 
to be discerned in respect of type of organization or type of 
function - in other words the work profile of the MBA is about 
the same regardless of background. 

The selection criteria in the case of this group have largely 
stressed family relationships and sponsor ties (that is, network 
influence), together with a more forceful app'^oach to interviews 
and success in personality tests. 

In respect of study background one interesting feature emerges, 
namely that as many as 55 % of HBAs approached had, in addition 
to their degree, completed other college or university level 



by the fact that of those of working class origin 63 % had such 
histories. In the main such prior studies were of conmercial 
college level (48 %) . In contrast, «only" MO % of children of 
highest executives had such additional study qualification*, and 
these, again, were to a marked extent of university level (23 



What emerges from the foregoing is that MBAs have in addition to 
their studies in the School of Economics a certain basic poten- 
tial. In this a number of factors are involved; apart from 
family background we may distinguish other studies and/or work 
experience. Graduates without any of these oomponents in their 
background - in other words, who entered the School on the 
strength of their matriculation papers alone, who during or 
prior to their studies had only summer Jobs, and whose back- 



courses . 



This observation is rendered particularly interesting 
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grounds wer*^ not strengly associated with the world of business, 
comprised no more than 7 t of the entire group studied. For 
this minor .ty, placement in work life has on the average proved 
difficult, and they have subsequently functioned in mere modest 
capacities in their field. 

In spite of the above findings the role of the Helsinki School 
of Economics in the formation of managerial capability is on the 
whole an important one; after all, over 90 % of MBAs have taken 
up positions for which one specific requirement has been a 
School of Eco. lies degree. Equally important to note on the 
other hand is that MBAs clearly possess other basic potentials 
which for their own part make for recruitment into positions 
calling for business managerial capacity. 
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STUDY IN A MULTIDISCIPLINARY TRAINING PROGRAMTffi - a follow-up 
of students of medicine 



ABSTRACT 



Study In the medical sciences Is by nature multldlsclpllnary , 
Involving elements of the natural sciences on the one hand and 
on the other training In the social and behavioural sciences. 
The present study sought to establish whether the far-ranging 
objectives of medical training are reflected in students' pat- 
terns of thought, particularly in their conceptions of science 
and of the nature of health. The mode of treating responses 
developed for this Inquiry was phenomenographxc. The follow-up 
was carried out In the period 1977-1983. It showed medical 
students' conceptions of science to alter even within their 
first two years, becoming method-centred and stressing the pre- 
eminence of the natural sciences, attitudes which then remain 
firm to conclusion of studies. Definitions of health likewise 
narrow rapidly during the initial years of stady, and in only 
few cases broaden again towards conclusion. 



1 . Points of departure 



Training in the medical sciences has for several decades now 
been subject to powerful pressure to change. These pressures 
arise f both health and educational policies evolved in a 
period of marked social development, and the rapid advances in 
the medical sciences themselves. In the heilth policy sector 
the continuously expanding and diversified health services set 
the profession and training for it objectives which the tradi- 
tional biomedical training model is no longer able to cater for. 
Likewise developments in the professional structure of the 
health services have led to a revision of the physician's pro- 
fessional profile. In many countries medical training has also 
been subject to the degree reforms carried out in all fields of 
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higher educations this has been the case in Finland t and here as 
elsewhere the professional and scientific objectives of training 
have come in for review. Within the science of medicine two 
distinct trends may be discerned: on the one hand new and ever 
more specialized branches are rapidly emerging, while on the 
other there is notable pressure to integrate the modes of app- 
roach of the various disciplines - as for example in the public 
health sciences. Such developments call also for a reconsidera- 
tion of the content of basic training and its relation to spe- 
cialized studies. - During the 1960's the WHO adopted a particu- 
larly active role in developing medical training, arranging 
among other things a number of international congresses on the 
theme. Experimental schools or faculties were established in 
many European countries and in Canada with a view to reforming 
the content and teaching methods of medical training more boldly 
than would have been possible in the old-established centres. 

Especially the following innovations habe been repeatedly called 
for in the reform of medical training programme: 

a) The physical, psychic and social aspects of illness and 
health must be taken into account in training. The m*»uical 
degree should include studies in psychology and sociology. 

b) Training in primary health care should be deve^Ci^ed to widen 
instruction and practice in that. 

c) Over-specialization and isolation of various fields of train- 
ing should be reduced by integration. This would mean for 
example integration of biomedical science with the social and 
behavioural sciences and with clinical science. 

d) Attention should be paid to students' study and learning 
habits and instruction should be developed to support these. 

e) Development of the student's personal professional develop- 
ment should be promoted. 

In spite of the numerous attempts at reform criticism continues 
unabated. Medical faculties are said to be extremely rigid and 
reluctant to introduce changes in their training - the situatiot. 
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hr^ even been claimed to be worse now than some decades ago 
(Simpson 1972 and Maddlson 1978). Especial concern has been 
expressed as research findings Increasingly reveal an Intensi- 
fied cynicism and lack of humanity in medical students In the 
course of their studies (idem). The latest extensive survey of 
requirements for the development of medical training Is the GPEP 
report drawn up by AAMS: Physicians for the Twentyflrst Century 
(1984). In addition to t. e recurring features In earlier publi- 
cations this report contains a number of new elements. It 
stresses the need to evolve selection criteria. This implies 
disappointment in the possibilities of training Itself to in- 
fluence either study approaches or studei.ts' attitudes. A furt- 
her new feature in the report is a call for more attention than 
hitherto to different learning styles and students' personal 
development. 

Reform of medical training had already been a subject of dlcus- 
3lon in Finland in the 1960's. Two training centres were estab- 
lished, whose particular objective was the development of a new 
type of training (the University of Kuopio, 1972, and the Facul- 
ty of Medicine in the University of Tampere 1972). These units 
did Indeed from the outset seek in their training programmes to 
Increase their contribution to public health sciences and espe- 
cially primary health care and to Integrate their teaching. At 
the same time the old medical faculties in Helsinki, Oulu and 
Turku introduced their reforms of degree courses. The 1975 
Statute governing medical degrees brought un.lfonnity in the 
structure of training courses in the various faculties, but 
differences in content in fact remain, especially in teaching in 
primary health care and public health sciences. The structure of 
medical training in Finland is similar to that in most medical 
faculties throughout the world. The degree course lasts six 
years. The preclinical stage takes from two to two and a half 
years, comprising courses in the natural and biomedical scien- 
ces, psychology and sociology. A period of clinical studies 
Involves both theoretical instruction and supervised practlcals 
in hospitals and health centres. Theoretical courses in public 
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health sciences are variously placed in the syllabus in the 
different faculties. The degree also invo'' /es internship lasting 
five to six months. 



2, Medical training and pedagogics of higher education 



University study has traditionally comprised work in one field, 
the major subject. The main objective has been to acquire the 
mode of thought appropriate to this subject, together perhaps 
with some practical applications in work life. Study of subsi- 
diary subjects has often been somewhat random and not integrate 
with other studies. The degree reform carried out in Finland in 
the 1970 's has not as yet brought much change to this old struc- 
ture. In contrast, training in medical science may be regarded 
as multidisciplinary; it constitutes higher educational teaching 
in fields which are not considered to belong to the same "fami- 
ly" of sciences - for example the natural sciences and the 
social sciences; it also involves a variety of research objects 
and methodology. The aim of multidisciplinary training should 
be to appraise phenomena from the standpoints of different 
branches of science. It should nevertheless be borne in mind 
that multidisciplinary training is not the same thing as inte- 
grated training. 

Research activity and publication on the subject of medical 
training has been lively. As with research on higher education 
in general, the emphasis in studies of this field of teaching 
has for some decades been on the efficacy of instruction, the 
examination system, tei^ohing methods and syllabus planning. It 
was not until the 1960's that more attention turned to students' 
attitudes, and only quite recently have there seen signs of a 
growing. research interest in the styles and processes of student 
learning and thinking - this in the medical training sector as 
in other disciplines. Such an area of research is of particular 
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Interest in the case of medical training in that while the 
scientific structure of courses is multidisciplinary to the 
point of diffusion, but the objectives are to a marked degree 
conceived within an overall framework, namely awareness of the 
psychic, physical and social dimensions of illness and health. 



3. Object of study 

The repeated, identically framed demands for a reform of medical 
training raise the question whether analysis of the problems of 
multidisciplinary programmes should pay particular attention to 
the development of students' thinking. Here interest would focus 
on whether students form a personal conception of the diverse 
scientific approaches involved in their training, and how the 
wide range of their studies possibly reflects in their concep- 
tions of health and illness. 

During the last decade a line of approach has developed in the 
field of higher educational research which concentrates on the 
relations between learning processes and content. According to 
this approach the student is actively involved in selecting, 
interpreting and producing knowledge, and during the learning 
process himself modifies qualitatively his conceptions of reali- 
ty. The present undertaking is allied in objectives and frame 
of reference to the same series. No contentual comparison was 
possible in the early years of the stujy, because similar stu- 
dies were not undertaken until the latter 1970 's . (Marton & 
Svensson 1979 and Kuutinen 1981). The author here has sought to 
approach the thinking and the conceptual world of students by 
way of a phenomenographic rei»earch model. The objects were 

1. to describe the conceptions of scientific research held by 
medical students, their conceptions of health and development 
in these in the course of their studies. 
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2. to describe the ''ormation of the ideal professional image 
in the final stages of study, and 

3. to analyse the connections between various background and 
study factors and various types of training programme and the 
development of science and health concepts and ideal profes- 
sional images. 

One particular problem repeatedly encountered in medical train- 
ing is that of integrating studies in the social and bel^avioural 
sciences with those in the natr»ral sciences. The inclusion of 
these subjects has been considered essential in that the tradi- 
tional biomedical model has proved inadequate in studies of the 
natire of illness (Engel 1977 and Hoftoan 1976). 

The first section of this study sought to describe how the 
broad-based training objectives in medical studies are reflected 
in students' conceptions of natural vs. social sciences and 
especially the way they envisage health. 

The second and third phases of the inquiry are not described in 
this article but are to be included in a later , more extensive 
research report. 



^. Method 

The items on the questionnaire dealing with definition of stu- 
dents' views of scientific research and health were framed as 
open questions to which respondents were asked to reply in the'-^ 
own words. 

The descriptive systeir to (^aal with replies was created on the 
basis of the material collected. The technique might be charac- 
terized as phenomenographic - an approach more extensively 
treated i) an article by Marton (1981;. When the present inqui* 
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ry wa3 initiated in August 1977 no research data were as yet 
available on corresponding aspects. Considerable time was de- 
voted to analysis and classification of responses. In autumn 
1977 a research project of corresponding type was commenced in 
Sweden (Dahlgren & Pramling 1981). 

On the basis of the material collected in 1977 a preliminary 
classification was established. Thereafter two persons made 
their independent classifications of responses. There were fc*,; 
doubtful cases 9 and for these the appropriate category was 
sought by joint effort. The same classification was employed 
for the 1979 material, and again two persons separately assessed 
the replies received. Again only few cases proved problematic. 
However, on the basis of the 1979 material it became necessary 
to increment the system of classification. 

It was sought in the classification model to take account in as 
groat detail as possible of all featurer emerging from the 
responses to the questionnaire. In the first phase a reply 
might thus be classified according to a variety of aspects it 
evinced. This phase might be characterized as a general apprai- 
sal of responses. Thereafter attention turned to the kinds of 
combinations of qualities occurring in them. A hierarchy began 
to emerge, and the classes could be placed in order of increas- 
ing profundity, i.e. from superficial to more penetrating or 
comprehensive. For an assessment of change a combination va- 
riable was formed, each student's answer to each question being 
classed according to the "highest** quality evinced. At the same 
time the overall impression of each reply was also assessed. 
The 1983 answers were 'classed directly according to overall 
impression. 

One result of this study in itself was the creation of such a 
classification of describing conceptions of science and health. 
The cati»^ories arrived at advance from narrow definitions to 
comprehensive views, which renders the classification cumulative 
in that the higher categories subsume the objects, qualities and 
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relationships of the lower. 

5. Changes in students' scientific thinking in the years 1977 - 
1979 - 1983 

5.1. Respondents 

The questionnaire devised for this inquiry was put to students 
commencing medical studies in four faculties and this procedure 
was repeated in 197^ and again shortly before completion of 
studies. This latter point varied from one faculty to the other 
and from student to student between December 1982 and December 
1983. In the case of one particular question a control group 
was formed of student of social sciences from Jyv^skylS and 
Tampere Universities. 

In 1977 a total of ^406 students commenced studies in the four 
training o*»ntres In Helsinki, Kuopio, Tampere and Turku, and in 
August of that year 373 (92 f) of them replied to the question- 
naire. In all, 262 students replied to both the 1977 and the 
1979 inquiry - that is, 65 $ of the original cohort. Thereafter 
31 students had droppad to the lower course or dropped out, 
leaving 231 recipients of the 1983 questionnaire; of these, 141 
(61 t) had responded by the end of January 1984. 

5.2. Students' conceptions of the nature of scientific research 

The open question posed at the respective time-poirts was the 
following: "What characterizes scientific research - in other 
words, what is it that makes research scientific?** 

The classification of answers was as follows: 
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External criteria 



Criteria of method 



Internal criteria 



1. Financial y administrative and political 
criteria for scientific research 
Motives for research (stuay of new 
phenomenal profitability etc.) 
Criteria of pluralism and objectivity 
Criteria of method (experimentation , 
causality y precision , 
repeatability etc.) 

5. Criteria associated with th-» starting- 
point of research (basis i.n earlier 

^ findings y hypotheses etc.) 

6. Criteria Inherent In theory and the 
systematic nature of scientific know- 
ledge (concepts y laws) 

7. Criteria associated with the scope of 
knowledge (understanding of phenomena , 
overcoming the limits of everyday 
awareness ) 



In 1977 of the total eventual cohort (N = 141) nearly 30 % 
mentioned as criteria of sclentlflclty the internal criteria, 
that Is the systematlcs of knowledge and/or the overall vision 
of the scientific approach. However, Just nearly 15 % of these 
had by 1979 changed their conception, giving external criteria, 
and Just under 10 % had adopted methodological crlterls, that 
In 1979 fewer that 10 J of the respondents mentioned Internal 
aspects of sclentlflclty. This figure remained unaltered In 
1983. In 1977 a little under 50 % of respondents gave external 
criteria, and 21.3 % methodological. The proportion mentioning 
external aspects remained the same In 1979, while there was an 
Increase In the proportion giving methodological criteria (41.8 



For 1983 the figures for all categories of criteria are unal- 
tered from the 1979 replies. Apart from the fact that a consi- 
derable number changed their answers from Internal to e\ternal 
criteria between 1977 and 1979, a notable proportion (sooie 17 %) 
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also shifted from external to methodological criteria. Between 
1979 and 1983, again, almost the same changes took place from 
methodological to external and from external to methodological. 

All in all the greatest change in students' responses describing 
scientific resear'-.h activity took place during the first two 
years of study. A quarter of the cohort shifted emphasis from 
internal to methodological and external criteria. Thereafter 
and to the close of studies no significant change took place 
except for variation within the two categories, methodological 
and external. 

5.3. Students' conceptions of differences between research in 
the natural sciences and social sciences 

This item on the questionnaire ran as follows: "In your view, 
does research in the natural sciences differ from research in 
the social sciences? If so, in what way?" 

With a few exceptions students answering the 1977 and 1979 
questionnaires defined the difference they perceived from the 
standpoint of the natural sciences, emphasizing the superiority 
and scientificity of these. No actual classification of replies 
could thus be made. 

In the 1983 inquiry a following classification could be evolved: 

1. Research in the natural sciences is more objective, tougher, 
more scientific, more theoretical and more experimental. 

2. Superficial description or mention of differences between the 
objects of research. 

3. Analysed internal description of the objectives of research. 

4. The methodological aspect; (consideration of theme: the natu* 
ral sciences are more exact and the social sciences more 
understanding and Interpretive). 

5. Description of differences in research philosophy. 
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Between 1979 and 1983 responses showed some development In the 
direction of analysis of differences between the two fields of 
research. In year 1983 19 % left the question unanswered, 6l t 
stressed the superiority and scientificity of the natural scien- 
ces as before, while nearly 20 % sought more precise definition 
of the differences in objective between the two disciplines, 
their differences in methods and approaches. 

The replies of the students of social sciences and behavioural 
**^iences used as controls differed from those of the medical 
students in 1979 in the following respects: 

- The students of the social euid behavioural sciences analysed 
the differences in object of research in the two disciplines 
slightly more profoundly than the students of medicine (1977- 
79), and third-year students of psychology in many cases ana- 
lysed the peculiar quality of human activity. 

- The analysis of objects of research in the social sciences was 
more developed in the students of the social and behavioural 
sciences than was their grasp of the nature of the natural 
sciences. 

- Only rarely did these respondents place research of the two 
disciplines in any order of superiority, in contrast to the 
general case among the students of medicine. 

5.4. Definitions of health 

Here the question rans "Define in your own words the concept of 
health." 
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The classification arrived at was the following: 





^1 


Absence of disease: 






physical balance 


Definitions referring 


2 


Psychic balance 


to physical and/ or 


3 


Maintenance of balance 


psychic state 




between psyche and organisffii 






a state of psychic and 






physical well-being 






Undisturbed interchange 


Definitions based on a 




between psyche, organism 


conception of reciprocal 




and environment 


influence between the 


\ 


The individual is active 


individual, the organism 




and purposive 


and the environment 







Of the 1977 respondents 68.8 % defined the concept of health in 
terms of physical and/ or psychic condition, the essential crite- 
rion being the absence of disease and balance between psyche and 
organism. A good 30 % defined health as a matter of the rela- 
tions between psyche, organism and environment, mentioning also 
the aspects of activity and purposiveness of the individual. In 
1979 the corresponding figure were 83.7 % and 16.3 Of the 

total cohort 26.2 $ changed their conceptions from broader to 
narrower, 11.4 % the converse. By 1983> again, the situation 
reverted to that of 1977; Just under 68 t defined health in 
narrow terms of physical and/ or psychic state, while 32.6 % took 
the broader view of health as involving an i«^terchange between 
psyche, organism and environment and aspects of activity and 
purposiveness of the individual. 

The first two years of study comprise courses mainly in the 
natural sciences and biomedicine, so that students' conceptions 
of health tend to be narrower than at the commencement of stu- 
dies. After courses in the clinical sciences, again, the defi- 
nions envisage broader dimensions. It must nevertheless be 
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noted that aone 60 % of the students retained throughout their 
study years a somewhat narrow view of the nature of health. 

5 •5* Summary of changes 

The great majority of new students of medicine stress as the 
peculiar features of scientific research the external criteria - 
financial, administrative, motives for researoh, profitability, 
pluralism of values etc. However, one third of them at the 
beginning of studies mention criteria involving theory and ays- 
tematics and criteria of the scope or coverage of data. Two 
years later this group had dwindled to less than 10 |, while 
mention of method and external criteria increased. This situat- 
ion was to remain unaltered to conclusion of studies. 

New students laid great stress on the superiority of the natural 
sciences and the scientificity of this discipline as against the 
social sciences. By the final study year, however, responses 
were more developed in that some 20 | took a more analytical 
view of differences between these two sciences. 

Development in conceptions-of ^health were in the same direction 
as those in the above-mentioned variable during the first two 
years of studyi definitions narrowed markedly. While over 80 % 
of 1979 respondents gave definitions predominantly based on 
physical and/or psychic state, the responses towards the close 
of studies were of broader conception; the same number of res- 
pondents as at the outset, a good third of the cohort, reverted 
to definitions which envisaged reciprocal exchange between indi- 
vidual, organism and environment and manifestations of an active 
and purposive approach to life in the healthy individual. 

At the commencement of medical studies women students gave 
broader and more comprehensive definitions of health than men. 
Especially women students from the middle class diverged from 
the rest in holding broader conceptions of the nature of health. 
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After two years the difference between definitions of health 
given by women and men almost disappears. In the final stages 
of study in I983, with some experience of the physician's work, 
the difference between the sexes appears to return, with the 
exception that men students from the higher class now gave 
broader definitions of health. 

Mew students embarking on courses in mad i cine envisaged for the 
most part a narrow conception of health, a predominantly pragma- 
tic view of scientific research activity and a sense of the 
superiority of the natural sciences over other disciplines. 
This tendency was markedly intensified during the first two 
years of study, during which courses are mainly centred on the 
natural and the biomedical sciences. At the very olose of 
studfes, however, both conceptions of health and views of re- 
search in the natural and the social sciences show some <;ualita- 
tive development in a small proportion of the students. 



6. Discussion 

It would appear that the problem of teaching the social and 
behavioural sciences in medical training programmes continues to 
lie in insufficiency of integration. The "atomistic" nature of 
curriculum is reflected in the nature of students' learning 
(Jacobsen 1981) and will not contribute to a holistic approach. 

An integrating element in instruction and studies could be 
analysis of the work of the physician (Doran 1983). A more 
scientific analysis of the physician's work processes also opens 
up new perspectives for cooperation in the teaching of psycholo- 
gy and sociology. In this way the student may proceed from the 
learning of various external role models to insight into his own 
work and the professional development of his personality • 2xpe- 
riences the student has acquired either prior to or during 
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studies should be Integrated Into Instruction, and attention 
should be devoted to the development of the student's self- 
knowledge. One obstacle to this development may In some cases 
be professionalism, whose position In the course of training Is 
extremely Interesting (Haas & Shafflr 1978). The broad alms of 
training and the rigid traditions of the profession as mediated 
through teaching staff are In conflict, and It may well be that 
the various forms of professionalism will already during train- 
ing hamper the success of the reformed training programme. 
However, further must be done before this claim can be confir- 
med. 
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Anita Nuutinen 



THE DEVELOPMENT OF STUDENTS' SCIENTIFIC CONCEPTIONS OF THE 
WORLD 



ABSTRACT 

The object of this study was to describe the development of 
students' scientific conceptions of the world in the course of 
tl eir university studies. The process of learning and the 
development of the scientific mode of thinking were analysed by 
a cognitive approach. The chief means of data collection for 
this longitudinal study was the theme interview. The material 
obtained during the interviews was analysed by phenomenographic 
analysis into qualitative descriptions. At its present stage 
the project concentrates on studies in psychology and biology, 
the data hitherto available pertaining to first- and third-year 
students. The article presents a part of the results, namely 
observations of students' conceptions of soientifio knowledge 
and Uevelopment taking place in these during their earlier study 
years. The interviews elicited five main types of conoeptioni 
1) scientific knowledge is remote, difficult and prestigious, 2) 
scientific knowledge is knowledge arrived at by certain special 
techniques, 3) scientific knowledge is the truth, which cannot 
ever be refuted, ^) scientific knowledge is knowledge which 
should be applied for man's benefit, and 5) scientific know- 
ledge is an assumption or model constructed of reality, and it 
is developing all the time. 

1 . Scope of the study 



The objective here was to describe the process by which a stu- 
dent's scientific world view evolves in the course of his uni- 
versity studies. World view in this context means primarily the 
approach the student adopts towards reality and real phenomena 
and the constant aspiration '-.^ greated precision in the concept- 
ions already formed of the world. A further aspect of the world 
view is the extent to which the student is familiar with the 
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conceptions prevailing in his discipline as to the nature of 
phenomena falling witMn its sphere. 

The results to be presented constitute part of the findings in 
more extensive project (Nuutinen 1981, 1982a-b, 1983, 198^1). 
For the purposes of the analysis the description of the emergen- 
ce of a scientific world view was divided into three sub- 
sbotions: 

1) What approaches and learning strategies do students adopt in 
their studies, and how do these develop in the cours - of hig- 
her education? 

2) What conceptions and meaning contents are formed as a result 
of study of the phenomena and basic concept of a given 
discipline? 

3) What connections can be discerned between students' 
approaches and study strategies and the conceptions they arrive 



An article has previously been published describing first-year 
students' learning strategies and the conceptions of psychology 
students regarding normal and deviant behaviour and those of 
biology students regarding pollution phenomena. Account was 
also taken of connections between the conceptions evolved and 
the study strategies employed (Nuutinen & VaSnSnen 198I). The 
same report also describes the background, theoretical frame of 
reference and method of that study. 

The scope of this presentation is an empirical description of 

1) what students understand by scientific knowledge and 

2) how the student's conception of scientific knowledge develops 
in the initial phase of hio studies, during which attention 
focusses on current methodology, techniques and theories prior 
to any participation in practical work or in research in the 
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professional field In question. 

2. Students Involved and their stage of studies 

The study Involved all first-year students commencing their 
studies In psychology In one university (N=29) in 1980, and half 
of those commencing biology studies (NsSO) in one university In 
1981. These subjects were Interviewed at the end of their first 
year In spring 1981 and 1982, and at the end of their third year 
of studies In spring 1983 and 198^*. 

3. Method 

The study approaches the learner as an active agent In the 
learning process and the creation of a world-picture. The 
Important element here Is the subjective Interpretation of rea- 
lity anc the theoretical and methodological means of revising 
this Interpretation. Attention thus centres on learning as an 
act, as deliberate and purposive activity (Nuutlnen 1983). Ele- 
ments of this approach are the concept of act and the practical 
syllogism model of von Wright (von Wright 1971a-b and 1976) and 
the Impulses derived In the field of psychology from the discus- 
sion among philosophers of the concept of Intentlonallty (Nleml 



From the standpoint df method the description Is of learning 
from the learner's point of view. As this analysis of learning 
as an act brings to the fore the xiiner, as opposed to the 
outwardly perceptible aspects of the process, a method was 
needed which makes these accessible. The methods employed In 
X/he phenomenologlcally based psychology derived from the work of 
Husserl by Ihde (1979) and Glorgl (1975) afforded the desired 
approach. 
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Marton and his co-workers (1981) further elaborated the method 
for the empirical study of learning, and termed the approach 
pheromenography. This diverges from the approach of Giorgi 
above all in that the Gfiteborg group seeks to describe the 
phenomenon of learning over its entire variation - "to describe 
the world-as-people-experience-it" (Alexandersson 1980), whereas 
Giorgi stresses the essential aspect of it arrived at by reduc- 
tion - "to describe the world-a5-experienc3d" . 

The approach overall is in keeping with the model of Karl-Otto 
Apel (Pietarinen 1982) in that it combines the various levels of 
analysis employed in the study of man: Initially the researcher 
seeks by means of henneneutic dialogue to outline the range of 
variation in the manifest image of the phenomenon (in this case 
the conception of scientific knowledge) as evinced in the course 
of the subject's self-analysis. The dialogue proceeds by way of 
an interview on explicit themes (cf. Hirsjfirvi 4 Hurme 1979), 
the themes being sufficiently extensive and the approach procee- 
ding towards deeper levels of the material elicited from the 
learner. Such an interview might for example evolve as follows: 

Interviewer: And then there is such a thing as scientific know- 
ledge - what do you understand by that? 

Student: Scientific knowledge is more exact. It's got to be 
proved. 

Interviewer: How can it be proved? 

Student: There are all sorts of tests, and they are studied 
in different ways, isolated in experiments and all. 
Interviewer: Is it this accuracy and precision which distinguish 



least they try to say it in such difficult language 
that not everyone can understand it, so that it 
sounds finer than what it really is. But I don't 
know in the end is there all that much difference 
after all. Even scientific knowledge does always 



Student: 



knowledge and scientific knowledge from each other? 
Are there any other differences? 

Scientific knowledge is a bit more abstract. At 
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turn out to be right. 
Interviewer: Well, Is there any difference in the way he two 

klnda of knowledge are acquired? 
Student: I dunno ... never thought about It, whether there's 

any difference... 

On the basis of this range of manifested conceptions the re- 
searcher then carries out a so-called posltlvfi reduction, that 
Is, eliminates the Irrelevant. In this way It becomes possible 
to arrive at a description of the phenomenon by types, a de- 
scriptive system which allows of scientific treatment of It. 

4. Results 

The objective In higher education Is to train Individuals capab- 
le of producing new knowledge In their chosen fields. this 
process the primary means Is the application of the scientific 
method. While by n*^ means all students even aim to become 
researchers, their ^ alnlng nonetheless alms to Imbue them with 
the capacity for scientific appraisal of whatever their work - 
as psychologists, as biologists, for example - may Involve. In 
the case of a psychologist this Implies that In his diagnoses he 
can apply an analytical app'-oach and on this basis form a hypo- 
thesis as to the factors Involved In the situation: from this In 
turn he can draw up a plan of therapy and at the same time can 
actively test both his assumptions as to the phenomenon/crisis 
to hand and the appropriateness of his treatment. In the case 
of a blologlso, again, application of the scientific method 
would mean, for example In the case of pollution phenomena, the 
formation of model, a description of the processes involved, on 
the basis of which he may then Instigate measures for environ- 
mental IraproveiLent , whose success agdln Is kept under constant 
observation. 
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For these reasons the present investigation set out to establish 
what students understand by scientific knowledge and how their 
conceptions of it, the subjective meaning content of the notion, 
develops during the first three years at university. 



4.1. Types of conception of scientific knowledge 

The results of the interviews revealed five main types of con- 
ception among students as to the nature of scientific knowledge. 
These will be set out in the following in an order expressive of 
the dimension evincing the ext^mt to which each subject consi- 
dered himself capable of producing scientific knowledge. The 
typology was formed initially on the basis of interviews of 
first-year psychology students. Interviews of biology students 
elicited no conceptions necessitating revision of these chief 
types. A number of differ*»nces in content observed between 
specific disciplines will be taken up in discussion of the 
respective types. Likewise no elements were revealed in third- 
year interviews which would have called for alteration to the 
descriptive system arrived at. 

The following types of conception were manifested In the inter- 
views: 
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1) Scientific knowledge is remote, difficult and great worth. 

2) Scientific knowledge is attained by means of certain special 
techniques. 

3) Scientific knowledge is the truth, the definitive, irrefutab- 
le explanation of some phenomenon. 

4) Scientific knowledge is knowledge which should be applied for 
the benefit of man. 

5) Scientific knowledge is an assumption, a structured concep- 
tion of reality, and it is constantly developing. 

Those students who regarded scientii'ic knowledge with a sense of 
awe and reverence felt that it was something which is produced 
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In particular establishments, universities and research insti- 
tutes:*** • .It's the sort of obscure knowledge that goes over your 
heady you don't understand It the sort of thing that doesn't 
really have anything to do with normal life." The producers of 
scientific knowledge are members of a certain profession, scien- 
tists, professors, and the knowledge they produce Is difficult, 
beyond the reach of the average man's understanding. Some 
students were of the opinion ui*at not even the knowledge In 
their own discipline was scientific, that scientific knowledge 
was only attained In fields which they could not master, for 
example in theoretical physics or In philosophy. 

Among those who thought that scientific knowledge can be attain- 
ed by various special means or techniques were some whose notion 
of the techniques In question was extremely diffuse. They 
mentioned that luch knowledge Is acquired by research, or that 
scientific knowledge Is knowledge which is published, and in 
such publications a special language is employed. Some, again, 
made more specific mention of various methodical criteria, for 
example that the data in question must be produced by sta- 
tistical methods, experimental procedure etc. or that it is 
reported in the terminology of the field in question: "... it's 
collected by scientific methods. It has to be as reliable as 
possible. I mean, it has to be accepted in scientific circles. 
It must be repeatable in experiments so that you can compare 
whether some study is right." 

The great majority of students felt that knowledge was scienti- 
fic when the truth was arrived at, when a final explanation was 
found for some phenomenon. This truth could then no lon^jer be 
refuted: "...it's sort of sure, tested and exact so that you can 
base your owij thought on it. It's based on controlled condi- 
tions and it's not Just what ao-aebo-fy thinks, it's genuine 
knowledge about the way things are." Among those students who 
demanded of scientific knowledge this quality of veracity some 
mentioned as criterion of truth the application of certain 
methods or techniques, for example experimental procedure or a 
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statistical approach. Others, again, proposed as criterion the 
possibility of connecting observations with those already made 
in the scientific community, either in that they support these 
or repeat them in identical conditions. A third group required 
that research findings should cover the phenomenon to be ex- 
plained in a relevant manner. It is interesting that those 
classed in these subgroups showed no overlapping of the respec- 
tive criteria. 

Some of those interviewed imposed no criteria for scientific 
knowledge other than that it be such knowledge which can be 
applied for man's use. This demand for utility was expressed as 
a forceful and unequivocal view: "... it's the kind of knowledge 
which man can really make use of. It must have the sort of 
criteria that man can use it as a means to something, and this 
means must be practical and efficient, suited to human needs". 

A more active attitude to knowledge was taken by those who felt 
that the criterion of scientific knowledge was that it be a 
thought structure, an assumption about the phenomena of reality: 
"... It's the kind of thing that hasn't always been self-evi- 
dent. It's had to be investigated over centuries by many people 
before a picture has been formed, and even that has changed and 
will change. It'^ the prevailing conception of whatever is 
-concerned." "They've set out from some assumption and then they 
look how things are and see how it fits in with what was thought 
before. It's constantly being adjusted and supplemented, and 
there's never any such ^hing as the last word of science". 
These students thought that such knowledge is dependent for 
example on the interest of researchers and their conception as 
to what the phenomenon they are studying involves - that is, 
subjective factors. Assumptions are also in their opinion de- 
pendent on the methods and concepts available to a field at any 
given time and on prevailing theories and conceptions of the 
nature of phenomena. Thus scientific knowledge is continually 
changing and developing. 
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The order of oresentatlon of these types was selected to convey 
the students' . ttltudes to scientific knrwledge because the aim 
of university training Is to make of them users of scientific 
method and producers of scientific knowledge. 

The students evincing the first of the types of conception 
described felt that scientific knowledge can be produced only by 
certain Institutions and professionals occupying high positions 
In them. The knowledge they produce Is difficult to master. It 
may perhaps be said that these students do not regard themsel- 
ves, or ordinary people, as being capable of producing scienti- 
fic knowledge. 

Those taking a technical or methodical attitude were of the opi- 
nion that certain adopted means produce scientific knowledge. 
It Is therefore the business of the student to acquaint himself 
with such meaiiS, and his own role In the production of such 
knowledge Is a passive one. 

Students who would Impose criteria of truth are likewise compa- 
ratively passive In their attitude to scientific knowledge: 
truth Is there ^o be found and It can be attained by mastery of 
certain methods sn6 by the process of observation. 

Those who apply criteria of utility or applicability have their 
active role In exploiting knowledge gained. They do not, on the 
other hand, see themselves as producers of scientific knowledge. 

The most active grasp of scientific knowledge was manifested by 

those who felt that It required the constant construction of 

assumptions and testing of their validity: "... it's a kind of 
systematic wonder and curiosity." 
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4.2. Conceptions generally held, diaclpllne-speclflc and 
changing 

It was not an actual objective In the present Investigation to 
form a representative outline of the generality of conceptions 
among the student body, but to describe In terms of content the 
development of students' thought In the course of their univer- 
sity training, because data on this aspect are not available. 
The number of students Involved Is too small for any representa- 
tive quantitative analyses. The observations made are neverthe- 
less some Indication, and the Interview results revealed them to 
be connected with the pedagogic approaches prevailing In the 
respective fields. 

Among first-year students the sense of awe at tne thought of 
scl*»ntlflc knowledge appeared to be shared Initially by some In 
both disciplines Involved, but to disappear during the course of 
studies. Reasons mentioned for this change Included personal 
Involvement In the production of scientific papers prescribed on 
their courses, and acquaintance with the staff In their depart- 
ments. 
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TABLE 1. The general distribution of students' notions of 
scientific knowledge 





Psychology students 


Biology students 


Type of 




1st 


3rd 


1st 


3rd 


conception 


year 


year 


year 


year 




N 


% 


M i 


N % 


H i 


Reverent 


3 


11 




1 5 




Technical 


7 


26 


5 20 


9 50 


5 42 


Finality- 












oriented 


10 


37 


10 40 


3 17 


1 8 


Utility. 












oriented 


3 


11 


1 H 


1 5 




Assumptive 


i| 


15 


9 36 


H 23 


6 50 


Total 


27 


100 


1) 

25 100 


18 100 


1) 

12 100 



Among biology students the most widespread conception was the 
technically oriented (almost half), while among the students of 
psychology such a view was evinced by only one in four. One 
difference to be discerned between the two groups of students 
was that this technical conception was more diffuse in the case 
of biology students, being mainly a general notion of research. 
Among the students of psychology, again, this technically orien- 
ted conception was connected with detailed statistical methods 
and experimental procedures. 



1) The "dropout" here was due to problems of interview: (2), 
summer- employment (3), maternity leave (1), mental health (1) 
and ideological conviction (1). 
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The most widespread conception among the psychology students 
(some 40 %) was the assumption of the truth and finality of 
scitntific knowledge. An interesting phenomenon here was that 
the truth criterion remained as studies progressed while there 
was marked frustration with their studies of statistical and 
experimental method, because they felt that such methods had 
nothing to do with an understanding of phenomena - rather they 
tended to diminish the possibility of mastering the laws invol- 
ved in that they narrowed the scope of investigation: "Scienti- 
fic results used to be the sort you could trust and easily 
believe. Now, when you can really see how it Is, well, science 
must be written with a small letter". "Not all knowledge is so 
scientific even if it's called that, even if they say it's 
absolutely true and correct . . « Research looks very fine and 
all, and fine measures are used and methods and some statistical 
analyses and the like. But the knowledge they get, it's about 
completely irrelevant things, they haven't really been able to 
understand them..." Such students did not appear - at leas*; 
during three years of study - to feel any need to see scientific 
knowledge as bound to method and circumscribed In ^cope of 
validi^ty; they were extremely critical of the staff of the 
department anO considered the view adopted by the department as 
an obstacle to an understanding of phenomena. Moreover, little 
change could be discerned in the conceptions held by this group, 
and if any change had taken place they saM that "... at l^a'^,^, 
the teaching had nothing to do with it". 

There were only a small number of students In the first ye-ar for 
whom scientific Knowledge was a hypothesis adopted by a ^Uen 
era or school c * thought, no more than a model or construct of 
reality. There were more holding such a view among the biology 
students. Tn the course of studies this notion of the hypothe- 
tical nature of scientific knowledge became more widespread. 

Ml In all the conceptions of scientific knowledge changed more 
seldom among students of psychology, and If changes had taken 
place they attributed them to summer employment experiences, 
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discussion with their fellow-students and their studies of phi- 
losophy. In the case of the biology students conceptions 
appeared to become polarized? on the one hand there was a group 
with a comparatively diffuse method- oriented view and on the 
other those for whom knowledge was of an assumptive nature. The 
students of biology attributed changes in their attitude prima- 
rily to the teachir-g they had received and to discussions with 
the staff of their department. 

Students in both fields were able to pinpoint changes their 
conceptions (comparison between interview cards and the stu^ 
dents' own view coincided in all cases) and to analyse the 
factors contributing to the change. The change whereby a stu- 
dent felt that his own intellectual effort was required in the 
production of knowledge, and the experience that he was capable 
of this, lad a manifest effect of emancipating and motivating to 
study and adding to the meaningful ness of study. 



5. Some pedagogical reflections 

The conceptions of scientific knowledge evinced by the students 
interviewed bring to the fore three aspects which should be 
taken into account in the planning of study courses: the techni- 
calization of the production of knowledge, the "truth" of scien- 
tific knowledge and the practice of hypothetical thinking. 

In order to prevent the over-technical tendency of courses it 
may well be necessary to review the timing especially of statis- 
tical studies in the syllabus. It is possible that too early 
instruction in the methods required in scientific research mis- 
leads students Into stressing the role of various techniques at 
the expense of hypothetical thinking in the production of know- 
ledge. 
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The notion that scientific studies will lead the student to 
irrefutable truths and final solutions would seem likewise to 
call for a reconsideration of the placing of the various compo- 
nents in the study programme. It may be that in covering large 
areas of data for examinations the student loses sight of the 
assumptive nature and restricted validity of their content if 
instruction fails to bear constantly in mind the dependency of 
all results upon method and theory and the nature of theories as 
assumptions and thought constructs. A further factor in the 
emergence of the static conception of knowledge i3 surely the 
teaching in secondary schools and matriculation classes prior to 
university studies. 

A problem of its own is of course the practise of hypothetical 
thinking during studies. The kind of practicals in which the 
objective is precisely the exercise of constructing assumptions 
and testing them out by observation are few in relation to 
various calculation exercises and studies concerned with "ready- 
made" data. Precisely these latter components, research fin- 
dings and theories precailing in the field in question, might be 
developed as material for exercise in hypothetical approaches. 

One pleasing finding in this investigation was that the concep- 
tion of scientific knowledge as by nature assumptive and hypo- 
thetical appears to increase in the course of studies. But in 
what proportion of university students do we feel this concep- 
tion should develop? With the teaching methods currently in use 
It would appear to emerge in less than half of the student body 
during the first three years of study. 
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Kari Niiniste 



EVALUATION OF COGNITIVE STRUCTURaj ^ND PROFUNDITY OF THE 
LEARNING PROCESS 



ABSTRACT 

The article sets out with a definition of the concepts involved 
in this field. The definitions are made on the basis of an 
interpretive paradigm. Secondly theories are discussed which 
are suited to an analysis of profound learning, and from which 
characteristics, qualities and features of profound learning are 
derived. Thereafter consideration turns to the evaluation of 
profound learning with an account of various methods of assess* 
ing the quality, depth and level of the process. Finally the 
paper discusses concrete interview and essay questions and 
sample exercises whereby cognitive structures may be evaluated. 
The work is based on preliminary experiences acquired in the 
course of a research project seeking to develop the evaluation 
of auult education. The project was financed by the Finnish 
State Training Centre. 

1. Definition of concepts 



By learning the present author means a reciprocal process of 
influence between the human individual and reality. This latter, 
for its part, comprises other individuals, culture, society and 
nature. At its utmost extent, of course, reality embraces the 
entire universe. Learning takes place when the individual forms 
notions, conceptions, constructs or -odels of reality - man's 
conceptual reality. Constructs derived from these perceptions 
are in turn applied in the interpretation of new experience. 
Learning also essentially entails among other things constant 
♦'esting of conceptions and constructs in real contexts, in 
practice. They enable man, moreover, to influ 'e events in 
reality. If these constructs prove ill-conceived, if our models 
do not matih the reality, they must be modified - a principle 
known as constructive alternativism (cf. Kelly 1955 and 1976). 
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From reality we thus derive experiences. Of these we form 
various meaning areas. Although th" cour.uerparts of these ex- 
periential meanings in reality constitute a uniform entity, we 
may nevertheless form even isolated fields within them. Such 
experiential areas of reality inciude everyday life, work life, 
religion, the arts, sciences and academic disciplines. 

In university teaching and training for work 1.' f e one must of 
course beware of forming separate entities of training, S'^ience 
and academic subjects. Contact with practical or professional 
life must always be preserved. It may be claimed that universe 
is one and that its every component is in reality connected to 
every other. Htnce its corr*esponding experiential meanings must 
form extensive relational systems enabling us the better to cope 
with reality - with everyday life, with work. 

The learning process; T.e-rning i3 a continuous dialectical pro- 
cess in which the events of yt *terd?y have their influence 
ontoday'a experiences, but in which our present experiences also 
influence our interpretation of what has passed. As a result of 
the process some construct, model or structure is altered, 
developed or renewed. This process of modification may be 
described in terms of ass^.milaticn and accommodation, concepts 
which have been employed among othe.^d by David Ausubel and Jean 
Piaget. 

Assimilation here means the adaptation of new matters, knowledge 
or data to a structure already acquired (see Fig. 1). In this 
process the existing structure or <^el c^r.al system is not 
essentially altered; new relevant data are added to it. The 
cognitive structure, again, will determine what is held to be 
relevapo Lnd what interpretation is placed on new items. 

In accommodation, on the other hand, new data "force" the exist- 
ing structure to change. The change may be entailed in that 
some new Item of knowledge will not otherwise fit in, or again 
it may be necessitated by a conflict between new and existing 
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data or an apprehension of matters in a new light. In this 
structural change the relations between data may also alter » and 
items formerly held to be pertinent may now be rejectee as 
irrelevant when seen in a new perspective. In some cases accom- 
modation may constitute a substantial expansion of former struc- 
tures. 



In practice it is often in fact difficult to distinguish between 
these two concepts: assimilation always also entails accommoda- 
tion. 



External reality 



Internal environment 



New relevant 
data 

0 

^ > 



Cognitive structure 




FIGURE 1. Assimilation 



In addition to modification of structure the internal.^ zati ot 
new iratter is characteristic of the learning process. It may be 
asaused that profound understanding entails a constant process- 
ing of new acquisitions to relate and compare them with existing 
structures. Such act vity is a purposive and personal reaction 
to what is already known, and here knowing and knowledge inevi- 
tably invrlve meanings and valu .s* 
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2. Profound learning 



conception of profundity of learning, or deep learning, 
seeks to stress the fact that our thought processes pass con- 
stantly between the surface levels of experience and layers 
located deep within us. There follows an account of deep learn- 
ing based partly on a previous repost by the same author (Nii- 
nista 1984). 

Surface experiences are the result of perceptions of outward 
reality. 

> 

^ < 

Superficial Profound 
experience experience 
Internal environment 




Outward 
reality 



FIGURE 2. An interpretive view of the mode of advance of the 
understanding process 
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Figure 2 presuppose?' the proces of understanding to be a con- 
stant interchange between the various levels of experience and 
external reality: experiences for their part influence what we 
perceive of reality or what construal we place upon it. It may 
further be assumed from the diagram that a given outward circum- 
stance, as for example a training situation will be experienced 
positively or not dependin.*? not only on *-he sit --Ion itself but 
also on factors deep down in the individual which have taken 
shape in the history of his experience. 

Deep learning also entails reconcilement of new items of know- 
ledge with as extensive relational systems as possible. For 
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example, if a student Is told that the Peace of P^hkln^saarl was 
made In the year 1323f his understanding of his item of know- 
ledge may include relating it to such systems as: 
1) a common language, without which the aural stimulus of this 

communication cannot have meaning, 
2} a conception of the numerical system - how great a number is 

1323? 

3) a time perspective: how long a time has passed since 1323 
- at what point does the enumeratin of years commence? 

4} a historical perspective: what else took olace before the 
year '323, during that year and subsequently? 

In short it may be said that the greater the flange of perspec« 
tives available in thr learning of a new matter, the more pro- 
found will be the learning. It may also be imagined that all 
relevant perspectives available to the learner in a given situa- 
tion form a broader overall relational system upor which the 
Ipvel of learning depends. Deep learning is thus characterized 
by the extent of the learners relational systems or established 
structures. 

There follows a summary of the features, qualities or character- 
istics of deep learning, based on the above theoretical consid- 
erations and the author's earlier report (Niinisttt 1984), with 
impulses from the works of Biggs 4 Collis (1982), Chamberlm 
:i969 and 1974) and Marton (e.g. 1932)c 

1 . An essential but not sufficient condition for deep learning 
is an extensive field of knowledge (I.e. relevant, essential 
data) . 

2. Acquired data (knowledge and concepts) mus form a system, 
structure, scheme,, horizon, field- frame of reference or per- 
spective in which component items stand in relation to each 
other and to the whole. Different theoretical approaches employ 
divergent terms in describing this overall relational system. 
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Ti:<» relation*! system should be as comprehensive as possible to 
accommodate ever new essential data. Here it is not necessary 
to learn new acquisitions by heart; they are understood and 
learned by merit of relations of a higher level. 

3. The relational system must be flexible. This is possible 
provided it is sufficiently abstract. Abstraction and the deri- 
vation of general principles make possible "sensible" action in 
varying and hitherto unprecedented concrete situations. What is 
essential is thus elevation above the concrete. On the other 
hand excessively rigid universal "laws" as part of the cognitive 
structure can hamper flexible activity and consideration of the 
demands a particular situation imposes. 

4. The ideal relational system is a continually evolving 
inductive-deductive alternation, which in practice means that 
the individual derives from his own experience and from what he 
learns a set of abstract principles from whic^ again he deduces 
ever new applications (see Fig. 3)* 



• INDUCTION 




PRINCIPLE 



New data 

(e.g, as acquired 
in training) 



DEDUCTION 

> ' Hypothetical 

data (individual 
applications) 



FIGURE 3. The inductive-deductive system 

Essential to the ideal cognitive structure is individuality or 
the personal stamp: each of us should also be capable at least 
in some measure of deriving general principles and testing them 
in new, unfamiliar situations. 

5. Deep learning is characterized by reflectivity - items of 
knowledge may be appraised and assessed from a variety of view- 
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points. The perception and Identification of exceptlona and 
apeclal cases evidences a flexible and expansive mode of think- 
ing. In which conclusions and general principles are not exces- 
sively rigid. This same liberality of scope Involves further 
the consideration of matters from the standpoint of other peo- 
ple: It Is not always easy to put oneself In another man's 
place. Here, It Is true, It may be of even greater Importance 
to fit knowledge acquired - for example what Is taught In the 
course of professional training - to one's own range of exper- 
ience even when It has been presented from the standpoint of 
another, so that the new Items and examples are not necessarily 
applicable as such to one's own task. 

6. Deep learning is further characterized by a critical assess- 
ment of the significance of new and already acquired items of 
knowledge. Deep knowledge is not "pure", it Involves values: 
there is useful knowledge, harmful knowledge. Important and less 
important, good and evil knowledge. In this respect, then 
profound thought does not resemble the neutral data processing 
of a computer. 

The apprehension of meanings may be existential, or it may be 
common human understanding. Existential understanding consists 
in awareness of what is good and bad, important and not so 
important to oneself (yourself); common understanding, again, 
entails an expansion of experience to apply to people in general 
or to mankind aa a \ hole where the criterion of Judgement is the 
usefulness or meaningfulness of acquisitions to human beings. 

7. Prerequisite to deep learnings is the learner's own active 
And unf lacking participation in the process: thought induction, 
ev^n knowing constitute activity (processing), in addition to 
which come the application of items learned and their testing in 
practice. 

The continuity called for implies that understanding Is a dyna- 
mic, dialectical process. The events of today nelp us to see 
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yesterday's in a new light, and experiential history (the past) 
is a prerequisite for our understanding of what has yet to come. 

8. Deep learning further involves simplifications (the search 
for general principles), analogies (the perception of common 
features in apparently very different situations) and different- 
iation (the perception of differences and distinctive features 
in situations apparently similar). 

9. Prerequisite to deep learning is intentionality - the desire 
and thf» will to learn. Here the learner's own conscious, active 
aspiration and effort is brought out - learning is not a matter 
of the passive absorption of knowledge. 

Another prerequisite is perhaps the learner's own conception 
^f learning. If this stresses the significance of facts, learn- 
ing by heart, emphasis on detail, the apperception of items as 
isolated entities, a passive approach to learning overall, the 
result will not be deep learning. 

11. Learning at its best is conscious activity. This entails 
the acquisition of metacognitive entitles. For example the 
consideration and evaluation of one's own conception of learning 
constitutes metacognitive activity, as does consideration of 
what one regards as essential or meaningful (and why) and of the 
way meaningful phenomena are related to each other. Such apper- 
ceptions involve a higher level of consciousness or awareness. 

Deep learning may be succintly defined as follows: in deep 
learning the learner consciously focuses his attention on the 
essential - since reality contains an infinity of "facts" one 
cannot hope to learn them all Secondly, he brings newly ac- 
quired items of knowledge into relationship with each other and 
with the overall system of relationships he already possesses. 
Thirdly, he 'Applies, tries out, tests and modifies what he has 
learnt in practice, that is, in situations in which new items 
reciprocate with the familiar. Thus he may also exert an in- 
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fluence upon the world of the practical (reality). 

The foregoing account leaves the epistefflological problems of 
knowing and understanding somewhat scant attention. It is ob- 
viously important that our picture of outward reality should 
approximate as closely as possible to that reality. The present 
article sets out with the assumption that the constructs and 
models we learn and adopt are tried out in a constant interchan- 
ge with reality, that is, in practice and to a more limited 
extent in work life. This takes place both in the life of every 
individual and in the history of man: we may supposed that in 
the course of time only those models which do correspond to the 
reality or such as prove valid in application will survive. 
Situations of conflict or situations in which experienced reali- 
ty and previous cognitive constructs prove incompatible are 
fruitful for the learning process in that precisely here one may 
imagine the pressures to accommodation will make themselves 
felt. On the other hand it iiiay be assumed that there will 
always be alternative models of reality, because in reality we 
ao indeed cope in more than one way, even if naturally certain 
limits obtain. 

3. Evaluation of deep learning 

The conception of learning described implies that an area of 
reality - some discipline or wo.-'k task - may be outlined and 
structured at least to some extent in different ways on the same 
level of profundity. Hence the most profitable mode of knowled- 
ge acquisition proper would be a relatively unstructured app- 
roach such as that entailed in essay questions, interview, 
participative observation or the use of natural or quasi-natural 
(simulated) choice and problem situations and so on. 

The unstructued aspect is essential here if the objective is an 
assessment of the structures the learner himself has formed of t 
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given area of reality. If the teacher, for example in multi- 
choice tasks, himself structures the area in advance, the lea*'- 
ner has only to recognize the teacher's conception of the true 
structure. The outcome is that those students who have struc- 
tured the phenomenon in the same way as their teacher will gain 
good marks, while in fact this same area of focus might be 
structured in a variety of ways with an equal degree of pro- 
fundity. For exeiople the "new** mathematics versus the "old", in 
spite of the traditional view of mathematics as a science in 
which there is only one (logical) solution (truth) to each 
problem. 

A further consequence of the conception adopted here is that 
evaluation should take place in varied conditions, because the 
successful application of acquired knowledge in new, unpredic- 
table or even conflicting situations is of all things evidence 
of highly evolved structuring activity. In this respect the 
pen-and-paper test held in the lecture-room is extremely inapp- 
ropriate in that there is no way of being sure that the learner 
is capdble of applying hia acquisitions in an infinite variety 
of practical situations. 

There is, moreover, reason to assume that self-conceptions exert 
an influence, over and above level of learning, in certain 
problem situations. Self-cognition essential to success invol- 
ves self-confidence, belief in one's own potential and the 
desire actively to influence the solution sought - in other 
words, experience of oneself as an intentioning SUBJECT in 
practical situations of choice promotes a high level of cogni- 
tive processing and at the same time will serve to sustain 
concrete activity even in difficult circumstances. The alterna- 
tive is self-perception as an object unable to cope with such 
situations. Here the outcome may be regression, a state in 
which the individual is Incapable of functioning even on (cogni- 
tive) level at which he has already in "ideal", conflict-free 
and clearcut lecture- room situations been able to cope. 
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If it is nevertheless desired to employ the essay question 
approach y the problem to be solved may be so conceived as to 
involve conflicting or ambivalent elements. The task may be for 
example an invented or simulated law-suit^ a labour dispute^ the 
application of labour contract or settlement of some disturbance 
on work location. These are frequently problems to which there 
is no one categorically correct answer and the learner's cogni- 
tice grasp will emerge for example in the number of allied 
aspects he perceives to the problem^ how broadly he approaches 
it (can he place himself in the position of both parties) > how 
logical are his conclusions ^ where he lays emphasis (what rele- 
vant facts does he see as essential to a solution^ what again 
less vital), how he justifies his choice and so on. 

In what follows we may consider a number of concrete tasks and 
questions for interview or essay and analyse them in the light 
of the theories and views presented. 

The purpose is to I'^t/'oduce only such tasks as will afford the 
possibility of assessing the depth of cognitive learning 
achieved. 

1. Tell all you know of the subject taught (learned). To what 
cognitive sub-areas can you mention to be in that field? 

This will giv3 the assessor an idea of amount of relevant know- 
ledge acquired, as also of the amount of Inessential, even 
irrelevant data accruing. 

2. Give an account of the way the matters taught (e.g. during 
some cource consisting of a number of "separate" modules) are 
related to each other. 

This enables the assessor to evaluate the learner's ability to 
bring facts, concepts and circumstances into mutual relation- 
ship. Point 1 may also serve to reveal capacity to structure 
totalities. 
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3. Can you derive some general principle from what you hava 
learnt? Invent your own examples of application. 

Here the level of inductive - deductive thought can be assessed. 

4. What good and bad sides can you see to what you have learnt? 
What was good or bad in the work you have read? How far do you 
share this view and where do you disagree? 

The skill of the learner in alternating perspective and his 
breadth of vision and flexibility can be evaluated, together 
with the degree to which the newly acquired items have been 
integrated in the learner's own scheme. 

5. Give a brief account of the content of the lecture (book), 
its message or its theme. How far do you agree/disagree - give 
your reasons. What is most important in this matter (phenome- 
non, book etc.)? What might have been given more attention, 
what less? What was it about (e.g. the content of the book). 
What is your conception of the usefulness. Importance and so on 
of this matter to mankind - and to yourself? Had the lectiirer 
anything essential to say - if so, what? Put the core of th^ 
matter into a few sentences. 

Such a task makes it possible to asses "he degree to whioH th*^ 
learner can di5>cinguish the essential from the trivial, as w^?;i 
as the values his perceptions reveal. 

6. Did your conceptions of the phenomenon alted in the cour.se .>r 
(as a result of) the lecture? If so, in what way? 

Here the dynamic and flexible aspects of the learner a thinking 
can be brought out. 

7. Make a comparison of the matters, phenomena (works, lectures, 
vie^::, methods, nodes of worx, theories, paradigms) you have 
become acquainted with. What have they in common, and in what 
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respects do they differ? 

The learner's capacity for generalization, for the perception of 
analogies and distinctions, amy here be assessed. 

8. Vfhat is learning? What is essential in learning? How did you 
go about learning this matter (the content of this work)? 

This will reveal the learner's conception of learning underlying 
his own learning activities. If his conception is such as will 
hamper deep learning the instructor may discuss with him the 
various possible modes of learning and their advantages and 
drawbacks. 

9. Why did you Join this course? What do you expect of it? Why 
did y )u choose this line? How well tn your own view do you 
command this particular area (the content of this work)? What 
do you feel you lack in this respect? Tn what respect do you 
wish to develop? 

Here the realism of the learner's self-Image can be evaluated, 
the level of his self-awareness and the presence In his con- 
sciousnes of metacognitive entities whereby he can understand 
and explain his own action and influence it. 

In addition to the above mode of questioning there are a variety 
of other means of assessing the learner's level of cognitive 
processing: 

1. Students may be given reading material to assirsilate, with 
permission to underline, number and annotate as they please. 
Later this material Is colicctcU Lti and evaluated, attention 
being paid to perception of essentials as revealed in under- 
lining^ to the amount of application, example and analogy noted 
In the margin, to structuring of the content as evinced in 
numbering, clasi^ification etc., and to the critical comments In 
which the learner reveals his Independent capacity for evalua- 
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2. Likewise students' lecture notes may be collected in and 
evaluated on the same principle as above. In this manner, 
however, the intensity of the students' concentration on the 
subject and their modes of processing knowledge can better be 
assessed. 

3. Tasks may also be assigned to groups: here they should be of 
sufficiently varied content or some degree of ambivalence, for 
if there is but one correct solution the mode of processing will 
often not emerge. In such group work attention may be focused 
for example on the number of relevant aspects brought out, 
stress laid on the various relevant facts (valuation), the loglo 
of conclusions reached and in general the structuring of the 
problem area to be tackled. 

4. It is al?o possible to employ two or more groups assigned t!ie 
same complex problem. Each group approaches the problem inde- 
pendently and thereafter puts Its solution, with Its JustlfLca- 
tion to the others. Eventually the groups together discuss the 
pros and cons of each proposal. In this way It Is possible to 
expand the learners' perspectives and each IndL/idual 's cogni- 
tive structures. 

5. (Participative) observation affords an excellent meam rV 
assessing studr^nts' activity in different problem situations. 
This provides a basis for conclusions not only as to the cogni- 
tive structures associated with the assignment or* problem b»ji 
also of the learners' self-images, which, as noted, exert Ihel-^ 
influence on activity especially in the natural (■-eal) ohoio^ 
situations in life. 

Frequently, however, it is not possible to employ completely 
natural situations in evaluating learning. Here various simu- 
lations must suffice, and there are numerous methods available, 
^or example it is nowadays possible to simulate situacLons (say, 
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flying) with the aid of the computer. At the other extreme are 
the va^-'ious modes of simulating social sicuations, among them 
role-playing. 

6. The same problem, assignment or question may be set again 
after % lapse of time. This allows of an appraisal of the 
raeaningfulness of itema taught and/or learnt, for only what is 
meaningful among data presented and acquired will be remembered 
in that it can be integrated into already existing frameworks, 
while what is learnt by h^art and what remains isolated and 
meaningless is generally soon forgotten. 

The foregoing article describes various means by which one can 
presumably assess the profundity of learning. The account is In 
some mcasu»^e hypothetical: the proposed methods have been de- 
rived by theoretical approach and their testing in practical 
application is still under way. A project has been in progress 
In the State Training Centre since the beginning of 1983> seek- 
ing to develop the evaluation of adult educatioral work: the 
writer has acted as responsible researcher and director of the 
undertaking. The methods se*; out in the article are based on 
experiences and results obtained In the project so far, and only 
such modes of evaluation have been discussed here which - at 
least In preliminary analysis - have proved to be of use la 
appl i^at ion. 
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EXTENSION STUDIES UNDER PRESSURE FROM WORK LIFE, 
TRAINING AND MYTHS 

ABSTRACT 

This article sets out from the assumption that, in the process 
of its enormous expansion, supplementary higher education has 
begun to make more use of myths than of scientific research 
findings* Society has perceived that precisely this sphere of 
education affords opportunities to reinforce tliose areas of 
culture which at a givrn moment are held to oe important and 
useful* As research in education - and this applies especially 
In the field of adult education - has as yet made no great 
advances, supplementary training activity has been forced to 
operate largely on the basis of the myths prevailing in work 
life. Existing as it does in the no-man's-land between the 
school system and the world of work, this entire mode of edu- 
cation has been clearly inclined towards the latter pole, even 
to the point of partially mimicking the market opening model in 
the business sector. Extension training activity has been found 
to be extremely responsive, that ia, it strives '.'ith all expedi- 
tion to meet whatever needs the community evinces at any given 
point in time. Examples of myths conspicuously involved in this 
activity are money, time, progression, the demand for conformi- 
ty, equality, even training itself. The article also contains an 
account of an attempt to set up a qualitative data bank covering 
such myths and values. In the belief that this may prove of use 
to the society's decision-makers. The scientific study of 
structures lament in the sphere of supplementary education is no 
easy undertaking. The present article gives a brief account of 
qualitative approaches which might serve to re/eal these ele- 
ments. The methods envisaged are all associated above all with 
the study of language and social meanings. 

1. Introduction 



There are in Finland at the moment over 80 000 university stu- 
dents, that is, some 17 J of the age group in question. Since 
the intensive expansion of the universities in the sixties and 
seventies, increasing interest has been shown in the notion of 
lifelong education, whereby systematic study ought to continue 
after actual basic training. Supplementary higher education 
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comprises training of persons who are already in the professions 
or returning to a profession and who need to maintain, extend or 
promote their professional cocpetence and develop their possibi- 
lities of participating in the life of the society. In Finland 
there are institutes of supplementary education both in the 
universities (all of which are Stateowned) and outside them, 
these latter including State establishments or institutions 
enjoying State aid, some owned by non-profit organizations and 
some operating on a business basis. 

One reason for the interest in supplementary higher education 
has been the demand in sectors employing academically trained 
personnel for the latest available scientific data. At the same 
time the principle of lifelong education ha.s come to be accepted 
as an educational ideology, and avant-garde representatives have 
actually insisted on realization of it in Finland's universi- 
ties, which have traditionally been markedly exclusi/e in thei" 
student recruiting policies. Advanced-level extension studie*3 li 
this country have been characterized In recent years by thei' 
close association with two modes of education, namely open 
university instruction and higher re-employment training. Some 
idea of the scale of this activity may be gained from the latest 
statistics (Vesikansa 1983) > which reveal that in 1992 the 
unive.^sities organized about ^00 short (one week or 1-333) exten- 
sion training courses, attended by some 10 000 students. On th^ 
other- hand, supplementary education programmes of longer dura- 
tion have as yet been few in number. They usually Involve 200- 
300 participants. In the same year the universities arranged 
about 60 re-employment training courses, attended by over 1 000 
unemployed persons with academic degrees. Finance for these 
activities comes from a wide variety of sources; precise amounts 
are difficult to state, but in 1983 the costs of supplementary 
higher education were estimated at 30 million FIM (13 million 
USD), 

The Ministry of Education has planned a marked expansion of 
supplementary higher cdtcation by the end of the present decade 
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- to a point, In fact, where representatives of the tradltlori- 
allst schools of thought clearly prevailing in the universities 
have united in opposition to such a development* When the pre- 
sent 150 000 graduated students Increase by the end of this 
decade to 200 000, the State intends to provide for each one of 
them a course of at least one week's duration every five years* 
At the same time the number of courses offered will be Increased 
five-fold. Such a development means that in 1990 one tenth of 
the instruction given in Finnish universities will be in the 
sphere of extension training. 

After initial doubts, advanced supplementary training activity 
gained general acceptance in St^.te educational policy-making 
circles, with the result that efforts were made to establish 
norms for its operation. The problem in this was, however, and 
rema 1 ns , an oft<3n exclusive r<^ferenc8 to the immediate n8c d3__of 
prac ti cal life as basis to this activity. In the long run exten- 
sion training operating without any particular theoretical foun- 
dation will not be capable of developing cooperation between the 
scientific research work of the universities and the practical 
3phere of work life - and the ensuing gulf between ol.r two 
cannct but be to the detriment of both. There are grounds for 
fear that the possibilities of the universities to participate 
in higher-level supplementary training work will be Increasingly 
restricted. 



2. Myths as latent cultural structures 

Ever more frequently of late sociologists have been induced to 
analyse certain social phenomena in the light of their relation 
to so-called social mythology. The myth theory has been espec- 
ially popular in studies of woman's role in society. Likewise 
there have been attempts to apply it in explanation of the 
orinking habits of the Finnish male (Falk & Sulkunen 1930). By 
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myth one generally means a sacred tradition, an exemplary model. 
Although the myth is a fiction, an illusion, it p'-omotes an 
understanding of contemporary phenomena. The purpose of the myth 
is to appeal to our most powerful inclinations. The notion of 
ayth is outstandingly a sociological concept, because tne myth 
has always a social function. Myths are collective social pheno- 
mena arising from man's subconscious. Their function is to 
reinforce traditions, to imbue them with value and esteem. Thus 
the myth expresses and crystall izes t he b eliefs of thecommunit^ 
and embodies practic a l rules for i t s m embers be haviour . 0 f 
investigators of this phenomenon the best-known are E. Durkhelm, 
B. Malinovski, C. Levi-Strauss , A.J. Greimas and M. Eiiade. 
Particularly the French and Russian semiologiats have given 
impulse to studies of the multiple meaning stratification n 
culture and language (e.g. Lucid 1977, Levi-Strausi Vi7B, 
Durkheim 1930;. 

Mo unambiguous definition of the myth such as .lU onin accept hi-^ 
as yet been forthcoming. Researchers ir literature, popu'' 
culture and cultural anthropology have each their own ooacep- 
tion. On the other hand, Luostarinen (1982, has In f'\ci 

noted that the extraordinary range of practical applications of 
the term myth is essential to Its viability. A concept rich in 
qlgnificance will r-^ot be improverlsh'^d for all attempts nail 
It down. In the present context the myth is given a parllcular^ly 
broad interpretation, emphasis falling rather on its lateni 
.social and cultural bearings than its affinities to folk tnles. 
Tn any case what is essential in this theory is the explanation 
proposed by structural anthropologists whereby myths embody two 
distinct modes of language: that of conscious and that 
unconscious meaning. These two meaning strata have often been 
seen to be associ^»ued with the power structures of society. Qy 
means of advertising or the information media those in poweT** 
have been able to create stereotyped myths which those under 
their control assume to be permanent rules of behaviour. Here 
the myths are so well concealed that even their scientific 
investigation has proved difficult. The task is easier in the 
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case of the media of popular culture, light fiction, films, TV 
programmes and the li!:e. Although in recent years research in 
the field of myths has become particularly popular among inves- 
tigators lired of the hard methodology of the social sciences, 
this line too is based on the Durkheim tradition. It is thus not 
a matter of the ethnocentric rationalism of intellectuals, rat- 
her the study of myths "fascinates precisely with its notion 
that beneath the thin crust of even the most banal popular 
entertainment there la more than nonsense" (Stlkunen 1983, 11). 

As the network of myths prevailing in a culture serves to create 
a general picture of what a given phase in that culture wishes 
to emphasize, one may oerceive in the present enonaoualy expan- 
sive institution of supplementary higher education certain phe- 
nomena which are open to explanation by the theory of myths. The 
instituties providing this training are not in general aware of 
the influence and accountability this training exerts. Thus the 
supp l y of training to those already placed in work life doe s 
indee d operate more on a basis of tPyt h_than_wlth_3c ient if ica 1 
£oll ecte d and stud i e s dat a . 

The extension training institution seeks to be resp onsive, that 
is, it seeks to satisfy as quickly as possibly whatever needs 
the society expresses at any given time. Precisely this hyp er- 
sens itivity involves a certain capriciousness In thLs field, 
which renders the reciprocal influence of training and work life 
unstable. A broader issue of educational policy is involved when 
for example business enterprises, perplexed by the diverse 
supply of training fr^m without, more and more often in fact 
resort to facilities within their own firms, this naturally 
taking place on the employer's own terms. 

By m ean s of s upplementa ry tra ining , the n, soc i e t^ seeks to 

reinforce thos e myths which are held im portant at a gi ven point 

1 n t ime . This activity, in conjunction with the business sector, 
is laying the foundations of a dual language whose unconscious 
component has as yet not been analysed. I -» conscious raanifesta- 
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tion, on the other hand, is readily clothed in scientific gui^e. 



3. A Thesaurus of myths 

In spite of their timeless appeal myths are bound to time and 
place in as much as each age brings certain beliefs to the fore 
and represses others. With a view to facilitating analysis of 
the myths of our own time, Broras et al. (1983) planned the 
establishment of a qualitative data base containing contemporary 

value constellations. Such a store o f information should cover 

our subc ons c 1 ous wishes 1 bel i e fs, val u es and fe a r s . Hitherto 
their pilot study comprised a limited project concentrating 
specifically on the computerized registration of values embodied 
in certain periodicals. Their original intention was to set up a 
vocabulary or thesaurus of the best-known myths. The ba3io Ide.i 
of this myth bank derived form the definition of the myth by 
Brora:, and Gahmberg (1982), According to them myths are valups 
clothed in pictures. For example "good" and "bad" as value'3 ar^; 
often too abstract to say much to us, but if given a pictorial 
dimension - as in the legend of St George and the Dragon - thei^ 
concreteness awakens interest. A ra/th bank of some 50 separate 
references was formed, bared on Northrop Frye's "The Anatomy of 
Criticism" (1955) 3y means of these key words it was sought lo 
categorize five different w^Jkly publications in the busines-i 
and political sectors (The Economist, Business Week, Le Monde, 
Time and TalouselSm^) . As the project advanced to the phase of 
classification the "data bankers" percived that all myths in 
these publications were in fact associated with personalities. 
Hence this experimental data base eventually concentrated on an 
analysis of the idols of political and finan'^ial life. 

The authors based their classification on semiotics, the theory 
of symbols. They referred to the theory of Propp (1929) and 
Greimas (1966) according to which every situation in folk myths 
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can be seen as a drama Involving always the same actants. In 
Greimas' elaboration of this theory every social phenomenon 
assumes the form of a myth if the following actants are present 
in it: 

1. sender 

2. receiver 

3. subject 

4. object 

5. helper 

6. adversary 

Broms et al. In their experiment showed that journalistic pres- 
entation s of the leaders of_pclit i cal and business life evinc e 
prec is ely these mythi c al actants « Also in general it is fairly 
easy to demonstrate behind all the pragmatic economics the 
presence in the business life of a market economy of all manner 
of mythical elements ("organizational mythology") associated 
with the image of the firm (cf, Broms & Gahmoerg 1983). 

The authors seek to expand their data bank to a point where it 
would form a representative cross-section (e.g. some 2 000 
items) of the idols of ou** own time and "... it would be a good 
and useful tool for leaders ^ journalists and political decision 
makers. It would be developed Into an encyclopaedia of idols In 
the present time " (Broms et al, 1983> 9). 

The establishment of such a new type of data base as that des- 
cribed IS far from easy by reason of its qualitative nature. 
Indeed some experts are manifestly suspicious of such an enter- 
prise. Nevertheless the Japanese are at present engaged on the 
const rue 1 1 on of a five -generatio n comp u ter cap a ble of de al Ing 

ass oc i a tlv j 1^ with data jn such a way that valu es a nd f ane i e s 

can be brough t in t o parallel with everyday lif e. Such a reser- 
voir of Information would open up an approach to the question 
how far the everyday realization of supplementary higher educa- 
tion policies Is grounded in the myths prevailing in society at 
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any given juncture. Such an analysis could for its own part help 
to rid this field of activity of its proneness to adopt marke- 
ting attitudes concerned only with the short-term exploitation 
of mythical needs. 



^. Myths in training 

Training, is one of the most important social institutions we 
have. It is also in certain respects involved with myths without 
the responsible educational authorities or the trainees ever 
having called them in question. This would induce us to concliide 
that myths are something which ought to be brought out into the 
open. The myths latent among us are "deceptive and dangerous". 
Despite che enormous development that has taken place in socie- 
ty, people today have at least as many mythical beliefs as our^ 
forefathers in the Middle Ages. We laught at the notion of \ 
flat earth and at the medieval myths sarrounding slckne.s3, y^l 
in our time exactly the aame kind of unfounded and di '^prove i 
conceptions abound. Today just as hundreds q ^1.7 e ^.''/■t_'l5?_"l^n_ \. 
beset_bjr_^he_J. irai ta t i qns_q . 

Combs in his work "Myths In Education" ( 1979), lists doimi or 
myths associated with basic schooling in America whiih, h-* 
claims, hamper the development of the human being. According t) 
him these myths are cha^^acter ized by the following fi/e decep- 
tive features: 

1. They are generally held 

2. They are often expressed as dichotomip^ 

3. They sometimes contain a germ of truth 
U. They justify behaviour 

5. They often become institutionalized. 
(Combs 1979, 2) 
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The myths manifested In basic schooling are often associated 
with teaching, learning, teachers, pupils, conformity of be- 
haviour, religion, sport, the relation between school and pa- 
rents and that between Individual schools and the central ad- 
ministration, punlsnment, evaluation, Intelllgen'^e etc.» in 
other words with more or less everything that from decade to 
decade has filled the Letters to the Editor columns In the 
Press. In the case of extension training, on the other hand, the 
myths are associated with vork life rather than with the school 
system. It may thus be said that In the no-man ^s-land between 
the schools and the world of work extension training Is more 
Inclin ed to grasp at the myths prevalling^ln the latter sphere . 

Thfc association of this higher educational sector with work life 
In a capitalistic society naturally binds it solely to the 
marketing mochanlsms o^ the business world. (The following sec- 
tion contains a more detailed account of the relevance of the 
market opening theory to supplementary higher education). All in 
all, extension training prograxmnes are seen frequently to ex- 
ploit such myths as fre associated with money , seeking for 
example to convince tlie "consumer" that "an expensive course Is 
bound to be a good one". An aura of mytMcal prestige la created 
about cource activity by means of higher fees, impressive broc- 
hures, expensive hotel locations and highly paid bestseller 
If oturers. 

Another myth Is that involved in time . The entire economic 
system of the industrialized West is based on the kind of effi- 
ciency which is usually measured as a function of time. It is 
clear that most extension training establishments in the busi- 
ness sector take for granted the value of maximal use of time 
available. Manuals have even been published for the instruction 
of managers or fathers and mothers in the right employment of 
every minute of their day (cf. Johnson & Blonchard 1977). From 
this time myth spring countless subsidiary myths marked by this 
Western conception of time. Among these is the notion of cont i- 
nuo u s fruitfu l progression. Skilful trainers in the field of 
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extension studies present earlier truths or myths in new pack- 
ages and thus contrive to give trainees a false picture of 
progress. 

One prevailing myth embodies the concept of the inform ation 
society , information here usually (and perhaps deliberately) 
being confused wit'i knowledge. It is clear that as a result of 
intensive training our society is passing from the phase of 
commodity fetishism to info-f etishis'a. 

Sociologists have long sought to eliminate the ever-resiHent 
conception of the positivy of uniformity * Particularly in a 
structurally uniform country such as Finland this tendency Is 
manifest. For example managers in the business world are ex- 
pected to evince not only the same behaviour but even the s-ime 
appearance ("even their handshakes are adjusted to the same 
kilopond reading"). The conflicting nature of training is evi- 
denced 1 he fact that whereas in the world of business bold 
acceptance of financial risks is esteemed, research has shown 
that good bpsic training indeed reduces willingneis to take .such 
risks. 

Particularly in Jcandinavia over the past twenty years the myth 
of equality has been to the fore. Especially this has been 
reflected in research into training and in decisions on training 
policy. It has been surprisingly easy to maintain this positive 
concept without the latent structures of social and cultural 
life ever having been properly investigated. During the present 
decade many sociological studies have revealed how in fact our 
society has after all made little palpable progress la the 
direction of equality. This is especially the case in the sphere 
of training. 

In conclusion it may be noted that even training itself is o ften 
a myt h. People are fed with the notion that only training can 
make them happy. In other words those who have attended exten- 
sion training courses must be happier than those who have not. 
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This Implies that happiness Is seen as something useful* As 
economic conditions Improve in absolute terms^ It becomes neces- 
sary by dint of training somehow to scrape together yet more new 
ways and means of Increasing our happiness. At the moment this 
end Is being nought by means of myths associated on the one hand 
with hard, Incredibly complicated technology (e*g. computer- 
based Instruction, cable television, video devices an'l so 
forth), or on the other with modes of training emphasizinf the 
softness and individual inward-oriented aspects of mutual human 
intercourse. At all events the myth is now ubiquitous that man 
cannot cope with this world without continuous training and 
guidance. People are even beliig trained to die efficiently, 
happily ar. i with optimal application of their time. 



5. The market openln/ theory in supplementary higher education 

By way of illustrating the close relationship between supplemen- 
tary training programmes and the mechanisms of the market econo- 
my we may conclude with a bnlef account of one of the consistent 
parallels to be perceived, namely that with the market opening 
theory. By market opening business scientists normally mean an 
area on the markets where sre-'.'ver deu*«nd prevails than supply. 
In what follows we consider five situations in busi ne ss l ife 
whic h may gi v e rlae to a market ope ning. In each context we 
point out how the same phenomenon emerges In the sphere of 
extension training. 

1. A powertul firm can by development of its products and 
especially by dint of good salesmanship force open a market 
for some new product. 

Exten si on train ing: Despite the plentiful supply of 
training for business life, some training establishments 
with powerful financial backing may still succeed in sell- 
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ing on this crowded market. This does however require 
markedly increased financial resources, acquired for ex- 
ample by affiliation to some flourishing business or in 
that such a business itself undertakes training activity as 
a new sector. 

2. First a need is created, the the product is manufactured 
which satisfies it. 

Extension training; In this context it is not difficult to 
find a counterpart. For example by the creation and active 
marketing of softwai e values organizations and individual.? 
are induced to feel a need for training in o'-der to satisfy 
this very need. 

3. Products give rise to new needs and new sub-products 
(e.g. the hula-hula hoop). 

Extension training: Once people have been enticed to parti- 
cipate in extension training events It is of course e^isLer 
to induce in them a demand for either continued or parallel 
training. This sequence may proceed so far that we may with 
Etzioni (196^4) speak of the displacement, succession, mul- 
tiplication and expansion of goals. It is quite possible 
that in the course of time such activity will lead to 
"hula-hula training**. 

^. Often an opening on ^""-kets Is left by a firm which 
has either gone ban..r discontinued some line or 

production which has proved unprofitable. 

Extension training: Although supplementary higher education 
in Finland is only in its early stages, examples from 
elsewhere in the world would indicate that even on this 
front there may be cases of outright bankruptcy among 
training organizations or discontinuation of activity for 
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other reasons. Quite clearly the mechanisms in this train- 
ing field resemble the laws of business life. 

5. Amidst the serried ranks of mass production there often 
remain gaps^ special needs which appropriate sales techni- 
ques can work up into rewarding openings (e.g. **clothes for 
big girls"). 

Extension training: Vhen overcrowding on the extension 
tr^ainlng market begins to make itselt felt (as yet not in 
Finland), it is clear that training organizations will set 
about studying special needs in order to channel training 
into the openings they afford (e.g. in the U.S.A. instruct- 
ion in reading and writing skills for academics). 

Clearly the market opening theory may well be applied to the 
sphere of supplementary higher education either today or at some 
future point as competition becomes fiercer on this market. 



6. Methodology of research into myths in supplementary education 

This chapter comprises an account of certain methodological 
approaches which might be of use in revealing latent structures 
in supplementary education. Chief attention is directed to the 
so-called interpretative paradigm, as structures underlying 
human cognitive processes are not likely to be accessible to a 
quantitative approach. 

Bernstein (1971, 1973 and 1975) sought to combine social and 
educational structures in the analysis of the training process. 
In face of criticism he endeavours to explain the role oi* lan- 
guage in this process. Bernstein has also given scientific 
Impulse to macro-researchers concerned with the problems of 
public power, because he bases his theory on the notion of 
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society's desire to exercise power and control by selective 
dissemination of knowledge via elucation. Microresearchers have 
also be3n interesta'l (or ought to be) in Bernstein's paradigms 
in that prime place in his educational process model Is occupied 
by the curriculum. Alongside manifest pedagogics (rules and 
criteria are explicit) speaks of an '^in visibl e Pedagq^ics*^ . 
It goes without saying that of all educational r'ields precisely 
supplementary education, by reason of its youth, its uninte- 
grated administration and its close connections with work life, 
will be found tc involve such an invisible stratum. The ana- 
lysis of these elements, however, is extremely laborious. 

Finnish researchers have recently become acquainted with the 
work of Michael Young, Knovjledge and Control (1971), which has 
prompted lively debate In the United Kingdom. The work J > 
concerned with the relationship between the content of school 
syllabuses and the exercise of societal power. It sets oat Prom 
the assumption that those in power will always seek to define 
what Is knowledge and what Is nob, and what groups are enhinie'] 
to acquire this knowledge. 

Little research has been done thus far in the field of suppleme- 
tary education as to society's goals In selecting, olas^jlfying 
and controlling and the invisible pedagogics. One mean^ of 
obtai'iing data on this aspect would be to study whether the 
function of the language employed in supplementary education 13 
In fact exclusive and whether It creates distance between va- 
rious groups. As in the study of invisible pedagogios the 
methods of didactic reseai 3h would be appropriate frr the 
purpose; the basic approach must nevertheless be soclollngal.i- 
tic. 

According to neo-Marxiat conflict theory the educational system 
has a decisive role In the reproduction of the division of 
labour in capitalist society in that this system propagates 
conditions of social Inequality. Among the most controversial 
representatives of this view are the Amerlc?-.n researchers Bowles 
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and Gintis (1976), who constructed a theory of correspondence 
whereby the social relationships of school and work life are 
analogical* 

Collins (1971) for his part sees education to have as one of itc 
alternative functions that of a moulder of behavioural styles» a 
provider of mere technical qualifications. Likewise Bourdieu 
and Passeron (1977) see the educational system as of great 
significance In the process of social differentiation In Its 
functions as a cultural factor and an Instrument of symbolical 
power. According to Bourdieu the class structure of society lo 
based on three "capital assets": economic, cultural and social. 
The latter Involves the capacity for behaviour In different 
situations, ^t the same time It Includes "connections" In life. 
All three forms of capital are symbolical: language, Information 
and relationships. 

It may be that the above concepts - Bernstein's Invisible peda- 
gogics. Young's notion of a connection between the content of 
scnoollng and public power. Coll Irs' competing status groups, 
Bowles' and Glntls' theory of correspondence and the cumulation 
of cultural capital envisaged by Bourdieu - comprise for modern 
educational sociology a set of concepts whose operatlonallzatlcn 
would merit greater attention than educationists and socl'^lo- 
gists have hitherto devoted to it. F-om the methodological 
standpoint, of course, the analysis of such phenomena as these 
Is far from easy. 

One of the basic strategies in soft-approach method Is to study 
how neople really live. The expression must strike one as 
Ironic In that the social and behavioural sciences have through- 
out their existence sought to do precisely this. The fact that 
even the 1980s have discovered a "new" method of studying roan as 
he really Is must be a cynical dig in tne side of methodological 
empiricism and the quantitative research approach. These, after 
all, have ever sought to give an objective picture of human 
life. There has nonetheless been disappointment in them of 
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late: one main objection has been that the research er should not 
explain man's life directly by changes la the structure of the 
economy and society; there is an intermediate level comp rising 
culture, ^erspe^.*-ive and subjectivit y. In qualitative methods 
what may be called an ordinary understanding may be arrived at 
in many ways. Naive anthropological discovery involves descri- 
bing what an individual or a society evince without stimulus. 
Such an approach may be adopted where the object of study is 
totally unfamiliar and its internal semantic system is not 
known. Finnish supplementary education may well fulfil these 
criteria. The research done in general in this field is scant 
to date, to say nothing of work on its language. 

The humanistic, antinaturalistlc view of man as against Lhe 
mechanistic conception has lately drawn the attention of re- 
searchers to the analysis of soci a l__^m eaninss. This Implies a 
study of the significance things assume in man's life. The 
social sphere is customarily thought of as the business of 
social scientists, but in the case of social meanings it would 
seem that an elucidation will be forthcoming rather from experts 
In general linguistics and semiology. Paradoxical as It may 
seem, no common language has been evolved as yet between the 
social and behavioural sciences on the one hand and linguist Los 
on the other - indeed it is obvious that no attempt ^as been 
made tc find one. And yet all those who are concerned to study 
human language have a common base in philosophy, for example the 
thought of Wittgenstein and Habermas regarding the close rela- 
tionship between language and social reality. 

Social meanings and the meanings of words may sometimes overlap, 
but may sometimes be far removed one from the other. If for 
exampla participants in supplementary education are asked what 
"managership" means to them, it is not clear whether their 
answers refer to the pure word or the activity it designates. 
In this case it is likewise not clear what the researcher is 
analysing. Semiotics in any case affords excellent and illumi- 
nating means of studying the phenomenon of social meaning. 

Er|c 2lu 
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The social quality of language is also manifested in life styles 
and group life. Just as teenagers define their lives in terms 
of clothing style, slang, music and so on, the same cohesion may 
be discerned among representatives of business life. Their 
language, dress, conceptions of art and so on are equally sub- 
ject to the sanctions of their group. We do not know how far 
the training provided in the Schools of Economics or in supple- 
mentary educational centres is a contributing factor In this. 

How then shall we embark on a study of the social meanings 
involved in supplementary education? The human relations school 
of thought has adopted the basic ideology of work life which 
since the 1930s has governed the management of relations in the 
world of work and in the further training of personnel. Since 
trainers would not willingly have it stressed that their doc- 
trines are half a century old, it has been sought after the 
manner of the marketeer to adapt them - with little alteration - 
to the patterns of modern society. In order to arrive at a 
methodology which will reveal this process of dishing up old 
doctrines Ln new guise, a study of language affords one app- 
roach . Comparison of the expressions and conten t s of l anguage 
may serve to bring out how in reality the content of the old 
corresponds precisely to the novel version. This would never- 
theless still constitute a study of the subjectivity of social 
meanings, not a comparison of concepts and ideality (which In 
fact comprises another inportant field of inquiry). 

It has been implied throughout this article that supplementary 
education frequently takes forms which it is sought to sustain 
organizationally, didactically and Ideologically by artificial 
means. A useful mode of approach to this phen'^^nenon Is offered 
by the comm od ity aes t hetics theory (WarenSsthetik) of Haug 
(1982) - albeit calling for certain extra associations. The 
basic concept here is the aeathetical prom ise-of ruse valu e (Geb- 
rauchswertverspreohen) ,the future realization (through pur- 
chase) of a given value. The theory sets out from an analysis 
of the meanings conveyed by the objective appearance of goods, 
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in whose context Haug adopts the spirit of the old saying: "All 
that glitters is not gold" ("Aussen hui, innen pfui"). In the 
world of everyday this implies advertising, buyer, seller and 
consumer. Without embarking on a detailed application of the 
complex conceptual framework of Haug's commodity aesthetics It 
may suffice to note that such an approach affords appropriate 
analogies to the "promise of use values" of the supplementary 
educational organizationy. Fcr example the "sense" of the 
training package is to the trainer desirability, saleability, 
while to the prospectice trainee it is applicability, useful- 
ness. The "seller" here seeks "key stimuli" which will prompt 
in the "buyer" such behavioural patterns as will increase the 
raeaningfulness and the reproducibility of ^he commodity on of- 
fer, in this case training. 

In the terms of commodity aesthetics it may be asked whe ther a 

person pa rticipate s In a suppl e ment a ry educ ational event fcr its 
true use value or for it s prom lse-of-us e v alue . Since for 
example a business manager seeks a desired economic feedback 
from the time he puts into trainig, training in management often 
produces a distinct "manifest surface" with an ostensibly con- 
crete form. The "commodity" is often also Lmt aed with a "mythi- 
cal supersign", that is. It is presented as something worthy of 
aspiration in the social sense. As Haug points oat of the 
supersign in commodity aesthetics. Its charm may eventually 
fail. Mythical meaning has not been successfully established n 
everyday life. Thus aesthetlcal rejuvenation becomes in fact a 
matter of semiological variation - in economic life rejuvenation 
of the commodity. In similar manner supplementary education nay 
seek by iconic and linguistic means to infuse new life into 
models the trainee has heard and seen time and again - for 
example In the field of the human relationships of business 
management. Thus supplementary education may also pass through 
a series of aesthetic ai^d semiological variations. 

On means of laying bare the myths underlying supplementary 
educational strategy is tfie scm iotlc plot structure; here trai- 
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ners and trainees would be told an unfinished **tale** of the 
history and development of a business enterprise and asked to 
finish of the story in their own words. The tale would include 
the typical elements of story-telling-heroes , rogues and the 
circumstances favourable to each. Thus it would be possible ;^r 
example to investigate the subjects' associations and the ambi- 
guities of the language they employ. Such an analysis of the 
latent structures of language could be carried out prior to and 
subsequent to a given training event. 

Another method would he to tell the participants a number of 
mythi c al stories and ask them to say which of these most re- 
sembles life and conditions in their place of work - the results 
might make it possible to conclude that certain plot structures 
please, for example, higher executives in private enterprise, 
oti ers again lower executives, others Junior staff in public 
administration and so on. 

Fascinating possibly to the reader - but all the more demanding 
upon the researcher's imagination - is Propp's actant mode l from 
myth theory as applied to the field of supplementary education. 
Here leaders of the training organizations might be asked to 
give an account in their own words of their own educational 
policies and the obstacles encountered tn them, the difficult 
conditions, economic helpers and adversaries, personnel rela- 
tions and the like. This might reveal Greimasian actants, 
possibly different in training units closely allied to business 
life from those in, 3ay, public administration or the supplemen- 
tary educational centres affiliated to the universities. 

On further method of investigating the lat<»nt structures in 
training activity might be the etho geni c approa ch proposed in 
The Explanation of Social Behaviour by R. Karre and P. F. Second 
(1972). The intervening 13 years iwve not, however, added 
concrete content or applicability to this technique, in spite of 
much speculation as to Its possibilities. Ethogenics stresses a 
new, anthropomorphic picture of man intended to "humanize hu- 
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mans"* In this conception human behaviour and social reality 
are always pervaded by meaning. At the same time human action 
is spontaneous and self-determir^ed; activity may thus be regu- 
lated. Man acts deliberately, purposi'ely and with an awareness 
of his goals - th .s he does not simply react to stimuli given, 
he can consider his response, channel his reaction or defer it. 

Other methods allied to ethogenics are those known as accounts 
(Cohen & Manicn 1980). These involve man's possibility of com- 
mentating freely on his actions. The problem in such an ap- 
proach is man's capacity for falsification, distortion and ra- 
tionalisation. It might be possible to ask participants In 
supplementary training to give accounts of themselves - this 
outside their training proper. These accounts must not be 
restricted to brief and superficial descriptions of their work, 
such as are naturally used as a pedagogical method in many 
training situations; the object would be the collection of 
scientific research data for the purposes of ethogenic analysis. 
It may be assumed that oral delivery - recored on tape - would 
produce more relevant and vital material than written accounts. 

Research into the unconscious strata of man's life by such means 
as those described abovo will Involve its own danger of losing 
sight of realicy. The sociological doctrines of Emile Ourkhelm 
must thus constantly be borne in mind, for society, with all its 
latent structures, remains after all a social entity. 
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